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OF THE WEEK. 


Tue first week of 1856 seems to dispose of the faint hopes that 
clung to the idea of peace at the close of 1855, and to launch us 
fairly into a new year of a conflict extending as it continues, 
The week brings forth those propositions on the part of Russia 
which have been adumbrated in the reports of Continental jour- 
nals for two or three weeks, and which are now distinctly pro- 
mulgated through the Russian organ in Belgium. According to 
that journal, a circular from the Imperial Chancery at Vienna 
the conditions on which Russia would consent to ‘“ the 
third point - proposed at the Vienna Conference. The conditions 
are, the closing of the entrance to the Black Sea, and the exclu- 


states 


sion of all war-flags except those of Russia and Turkey, their | 
lof a public address, with the voice of power, have constituted 


naval forces to be apportioned by agreement between the two 
without the participation of the other Powers. This circular is 
not in any manner a reply to the communications which are un- 
derstood to have been forwarded from Vienna, describing th« 


terms that would be acceptable to the Western Powers; a com- 


parison of dates would lead us to suppose that they are the | 


result of the initiative taken by Prussia and disavowed by 
Austria. The character of the circular, however, casts extreme 
improbability upon any acceptance of such terms as the Western 
Powers could have canctioned. Russia now makes a parade of 
offering terms inferior to those that Count Buol proposed as a 
compromise at the Vienna Conference. The Count’s principal 
guarantee was an agreement for equalizing the force of Russia and 
Turkey in the presence of the entire Conference, and the Russian 
Plenipotentiary was ready “to discuss ” such a basis. The Czar 
now entirely and expressly excludes that guarantee; and sinc 
Count Buol’s proposal was tacitly refused by the representatives of 
the other Powers, it is to be imagined at present that the Emperor 
Alexander is not prepared to concede what any of the Allies 
would consider as the minimum of concession. It is true that 
this Russian circular is not the answer to the communication 
conveyed by Count Valentine Esterhazy, but it is a specimen of 
what we may expect that answer to be; and we may infer from 
it, that Russia prefers a continuance of the war to a concession 
which is necessary for peace. 





The speech addressed by the Emperor of the French to his 
Imperial Guard on their return to Paris seems to be a sign that 
he neither anticipates peace nor dreads a continuance of th: 
war, His terse and pregnant sentences are an exact contrast to 
the feeble and attenuated special-pleadings of the pamphlet 
which has recently been put forth, it was supposed with the Im- 
perial sanction. The brochure stands in the equivocal position 
to be aceepted if it proved useful, repudiated if it were a 
failure—which it is. Indeed, it is probable that the Emperor 
had very little share in its production. It is one thing to per- 
mit, and another to countenance. To put forward a plausibl 
peace ‘ feeler” at present, could do no great harm to the projects 
of Napoleon the Third ; but the straw thrown up might be ‘use- 
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ful whichever way it should have floated. There would even 
be an advantage to a warlike policy in any attempt to peace- 
advocacy which should be at once fairly plausible and decidedly 
feeble. A pamphlet pleading for reconciliation with Russia 
without her yielding a single inch of the ground demanded from 
her, and proposing to avow that France had better retract be- 
cause she has selfishly gained all that the contest is likely to 
vield her, could excite no sympathy even from the part of the 
French nation which is adverse to the Emperor ; but it could ex- 
pose the selfish lingering feeling of certain Orleanist parties who 
chiefly represent the Peace statesmanship of France, If it had 
sueceeded, it would have indicated a new duty for the Emperor ; 
course in 


| which he continues. 


And he continues assured by certain attained successes. Al- 
true that Franece—that is, educated Paris— 
seem that he has succeeded in identifying the pride and pomp of 
France with his own pretensions. He has re onstituted the Im- 
perial Guard ; he has been enablk d back 
invested with new lustre by victories; he has made for himself 
the opportunity of delivering at once to the ass mbled soldiery 


to welcome the eagh Ss 


and an assembled people his declaration that France requires at 


the present time a numerous and experienced army inured to 
the hardships of a soldier's life, strength ned with experience in 
war, and ready to march whithersoever necessity may require. 
The Imperial Guard of th present Napoleon exceeds in numbers 
and completeness the Imperial Guard of which the First Napoleon 
was so proud, It is the pick of the French army ; its mast r has 
succeeded in reuniting the traditions of the Old Guard and of the 
First Napoleon with the present army and the present Napoleon. 
Unquestionably, while addressing those troops of veterans fre sh 
from victory, Napoleon the Third was master of the situation. 
The sentences carefully chosen, uttered with the « mphatic meaning 


a manifesto to Europe, as they must almost compel the ac laim 


of France by appealing to the deep-s ated and ever-ready mili- 


tary instincts of that nation. 


The loss of Kars is likely to lead te new complications, 
materially compromising the position of Russia’s adversaries in 
Asia. Omar Pasha has retreated to RKedout Kaleh; the whole 
of his operations provoking the question, whether he was re- 
strained by any jealousies at Constantinople—or at some other 
capital more distant from the East. The discouragement likely to 
be given to the Cireassians and the Turks in Asia is scarcely the 
worst consequence likely to follow from this reverse. Persia has 
long been an object of uneasiness, and remarkable changes have 
taken place in that country. The British Ambassador appears to 
be engaged in some quarrel with the Shah, not yet clearly under- 
stood ; and while that is so, the inhabitants of Herat, revolting 
Sultan, have ceded their province to Persia, 
Already wi 
that 
necessitated 


against a profligat 
Herat being notoriously the key to Northern India, 
suppose that Russian has assisted 
Sontal distriet which has at last 
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Scinde, the Punjaub, and 


have reason to agency 
insurrection in the 
the proclamation of martial law. 

shown disturbance ; whil 
Affghanistan, have not been settled so long as to obviate all un- 
Oude itself, the semi-independent state, is torn by a 
civil war; and a fanatic insurrectionist, whom the King had en- 


couraged, has excited a rebellion which it has required arms to 


signs of 


put down; with some signs, even amongst the troops headed by 
the King’s British General, that religious or native jealousics 
were stronger than loyalty to our rule. Whatever policy may 
dictated the cold neglect of beleaguered but gallantly- 
resisting Kars, British interests are likely to pay severely for th 
mistake. 


While the 
where between neutrality, 
which really governs that intellectual region is exhibiting its 
diligence and the trac tability of the noble Teutonie race. A re- 
the arrest of the Liberal publisher Campe at 
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Hamburg. Campe had published a dull work by Dr. Vehse, pur- 
porting to give the seeret history of the German Courts; the 
Governments of Saxony and Mecklenburg demanded his sources 
of information; but he declined to give them. On this the 


police of Hamburg arrest Campe, and put him to a species of 


pecuniary torture: he is to pay a fine of ten dollars a day until 
he shall disclose his authorities. Meanwhile, note a curious 
operation of jealousy and curiosity : Austria prohibits Vehse’s 
volume on Austria, but largely buys the volume on Prussia ; 
Prussia suppresses the Prussian volume, but is greedy of th 
Austrian ; and so on of the rest. Nor are the Viennese unawart 
of the existence of the police. A Bolognese residing in Vienna 
lately permitted a little musie and dancing in his house: two 
gendarmes enter, to remind him that it is the season of Advent, 
and that Austria is under the rule of the new Concordat ; so the 
Bolognese is fain to succumb under gendarme piety. The Mi- 
nisterial journals of Austria have been assuring the populations 
of the empire, Catholic as well as Protestant, that the Concordat 
would not cause vexatious interferences ; but dancing, like book- 
selling, is a superfluous luxury, which no honest folks can regret 
to forego. 


The Revenue-tables for the year and quarter come under th 
head of “ stern realities.” The flatteries of the financial tabk 
have to a certain extent given way. It is no doubt calculated to 
inspire confidence that the inerease of the Income-tax obtains 
something like the proportionate yield, and that, with a doubled 
Income-tax, we obtained in the year something like a double re- 
venue. It seems to prove that income remained nearly the same 
notwithstanding the pressure. Consumption, however, has evi- 

%! 


dently been restrained ; and increase which figures in the returns 





is the increase of taxation, not of simple yield. Nevertheless, 
revenue does not keep pace with expenditure: adding th 
16,000,000/7. of loan to the 64,000,000/. of revenue, we hav 
80,000,000/. of money placed at the disposal of Ministers’ last 
year: nevertheless, we find a deficiency on the last quarter not 
far short of 4,000,000/. These are decided characteristics of a 
** stern reality”; though, after all, it is nothing new to learn 
that we are spending on a war scale ;_ nor is it wrong that taxa 
tion should abstain from going ahead of actual wants: — suflicient 
unto the day is the taxing thereof. 





The American Government has put itself officially right by a 
proclamation declaring that citizens who join armed expeditions 
against foreign states will be outlawed. We do not know how 
far the American Government will be able to carry out this 
threat, either in fact or at law. Few things are more difficult 
to establish than a power of outlawing the citizens of any state, 
but particularly in a republic where the executive is feeble. 
There is every reason, too, for supposing that the proclamation, 
if not too late, is unaccompanied by sufficient strength to restrain 
General Walker, who is said to be gradually advancing upon the 
state of Nicaragua for its conquest. Affairs in the broad isthmus 
which joins the two great continents of America are so compli- 
cated, that it is quite possible to suppose Gene ral Walker en- 
dowed with an authority from the Government of the very 
country which he is invading. To the proud descendants of 
Spain, whose ostensible parentage is somewhat alloyed with the 
local native genealogy, the Yankees will probably enough be like 
the Normans of the middle ages—protecting allies in the first in- 
stance, resident conquerors in the second, It would be very un- 
fair, however, and equally imprudent, to treat the proclamation 
of the United States Government as a mere form. We have no 
doubt that the American Government would greatly desire to 
stand unentangled with these Central American complications ; 
and if there had been less parade of warlike threats, the two 
Governments might have succeeded, not only in keeping apart 
from each other, but in keeping the ground really neutral. As 
it is, right is obscured by disputation ; authority is broken down 
by cross-purposes ; and buccaneers have the chance of getting 
off with the spoil. 
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Che Court. 
Tue prominent festivities at Windsor Castle on New-Year’s Day wer 
the distribution of food and clothing in the morning, and the perform- 
ance of Mehul’s sacred drama of Joseph in the evening. The dis- 
tribution of food and clothing to six hundred persons took place in 
the Riding-house, in the presence of the Queen, Prince Albert, the 
Royal children, Prince Ernest of Leinengen, the Duke of Cambridg: 
and the Duke of Newcastle. The drama of Joseph was performed in St 


George’s Hall. 


The Queen has driven out in an open carriage, weather permitting ; 
and Prince Albert, with Prince Ernest, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Neweastle, Prince Edward and Prince Gustavus of Saxe Wei- 
mar, have largely indulged in shooting. Prince Albert has also hunted 
Two of the young Princes have attended Mr. Fai lay’s lectures at the 


Royal Institution 
Mr. Parkes had an audience of the Queen yesterday, on his return 
from a mission t ‘ 
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New-year’s Day inaugurated the full power an f [ 
tropolitan Board of Works. The members, forty-for ber 
two in the afternoon, in the banqueting-hall of Burlingt 
first time under Mr. Thwaites, their I) nt. The publ ) 
interest in the proceedings by filling the space allotted to it in th ] 
rhe President began by reciting certain ts that he had dor ( 
struing the act of Parliament, requiring two days tice, to mean ty 
days before the Ist of January, th tl} t came into it } 
had issued summonses to the members December, as it was de 
that the Board should meet at the earlicst moment. In order to continu 
the requisite supervision of the sewers, he had directed tl sluice-keep- 
ers to continue performing their duties until the 15th J ry. D 
of preserving the offices held by the Sewers Commission 1 their col 
lections of papers, he had placed ] ns l ssion of e Vv 
offices held by the Commission ; and tf t] ! 1 for 
indemnity Then, announcing that he should 1 t part in « 

s before the Board, he made an ] the met s, exl 9 
them to cast out party-spirit, abstain 1 ll ret ! ] g 
remember that they are a metropolit d not Pp ul | 
they can to facilitate business, and ] m1 we 
2 500,000 constituents 

The Board granted the indemnity | d t ry dent \ 
fication from Sir Benjamin Hall was ul, st t t B 
only be accommodated in Burlington H 2ist of J 
A Committee v ppointed to 1 t 1 {} g 
commodation, and to apply to t ( f t ‘ 

( : 
rhree other subj ccupied the B ] of a seal 
ppointment of a temporary ¢1 -¢] 1 tl ! 
ppointment of a secretary, trea d » ‘ l 
been taken to s le upon as tl \ res 
ippeared that no authority for such e 4 ! ned I ! 
a Committee was appointed to re} ] ot 

It was proposed that Mr. B o ad be n 
engi -in-chief, with pow to obt ta ro t . 
] 1; urging t such an I t t1 ht be « lered a 
that he w 11 erm nd that the d t y 3 
W d be quit ny ) t ired rhe n 
temporary nomination would constitu ny pledg lisclaim l 
the motion for the appointment of Mr. Bazalgette w nied 

4 Committee was named to consider d report the salar ] 
duties of the engineer-in-chief, se« ry, trea yur nd 
superintending architect Ir. Wilkin mporary hor ry ’ 

denying so1 mputations ¢ t I n Sun rma 
effect that he had volunteered to do th fi t ted 1 

threw up the office ; and Mr. Drew unteered to supply his ] 

Sir John Shelley’s resignation of s office as repre tat f St 
James's was read, and officially « ted to the parish t s 
It was also ordered that steps should be forthwith taken to clect tv " 
representatives for Southwark and Greenwich, now vacant 

The Board adjourned until next Monday 

The local Boards are now beginning to meet for the purpos f- 
organization. 

The powers of the old Metropolitan Commissioners of Sew l 
on Monday; and at a special court held on that it was 
the funds and securities held by the Commission should be tr 
such persons as the Metropolitan Board of Works might appoint 


The Reverend Frederick Maurice, as Principal of the W orking- Men's 


Coll re, Red Lion Square, has issued th 
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Mr. Maurice writes, “ have met us freely and cordially ; their diligence 
has been greater than, we believe, we should have met with ny 
other class: they have not lounged at lectures, but taken part in lessons 
Generally, they have preferred the subjects which demand most thought 
and most application.” The following table shows the occupations of the 
students— 

‘** Operatives, building trades, (carpe cabinet-makers, 
upholsterers, pianoforte-makers, gilder decorator i 
jewellers, Idsmiths, watch and cl ns, insti 
makers, 12; draughtsmen, hi phe ravers, 6; m ’ 
designers, wire-workers, 6; engineers, n ul-turners, l- 
engravers, 3; compositors, be tmakers, t S, 
10; miscellaneo clerks, 53; tradesm nen’s assistar I 
warehousemen, 36; professional men, 17 ; schoolmasters, t wh 8 
dry occupations, 18 total, 233.”" 

The College is far from self-supy ¢; though, by th s 
it is entirely out of debt “ The pay ts for nts,” say rt 
“are only equal to little more than half of ow rent expendit 
would be quite otherwise if our rooms, wl use only d g 
evenings, could be turned to account for other ed tional pwy 
ing the day We are not without hopes that both our usefuln ! 
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PoLict 
pery of a prison, street and garotte robberies, « ibezzlement, and an assault 
on Mr. Commissioner Evans by his godso1 
The other day, some burglars broke into a hospital, and carried off a 
wounded comrade now we have an attempt t rob the Queen’s Bench Pri- 
con. Two fellows trying to break into the m of a debtor who was dinin 
out, were caught in the fact. They have been remanded by the Southwark 
te 
idacity which le pris robbin for 
n the street. A resident in the H 
ing h between three and fou it ( 
of scoundrels in Little Charles Street One jumped on his back, ther 
seized him by the throat, while a third knocked his hat over |} ] 
was then robbed of his gold watch and chain, and the robbers 1 ( 
Sanders is in custody on s n Iwo young ruffians, Willia nd 
Brown, have been committed t Thames Police M strate f ‘ 
in two garotte robberies. In one ca Mr. Godfrey, of the Kingsland R 


was most savuge ly issaulted, 


the watchmaker in Eccleston Street, who pawned 
been sent to 


Coates, 
of watches left with him to be repaired, has 
Westminster Magistrate for twelvemonths, in default of payin 


5/. each and refunding the value of four of the watches pledged 
wat s have been restored to the owners by various pawn bre 





ment of one-half of the sums advanced upon them; and some 


have got ba x thei property f f payment 
The Lambeth Magistrate has dismis the chars ! 
Malby, a sexton, by the Reveren rr. Vaughan Dr. \ 


willing to proceed with the case nl harg was hangir er | { 
Malby claimed an immediate decis ind as no eviden was offers 
Mr. Elliott refused t ll 1 t nter into | 2 
es to appear again. 

sallad Lloyd has bi 1, in default of suret | t) 




















peace by Alderman Copeland, f iult Mr. Com s101 Ky ll 
went into the Ban iptey t I Mr. Evans was \ l 
nd threw two orat it hits \ lit t 
strike t ( ims I It that | L has repeat \l 
Evans that gentl mn for } : f 
ve sa 4 Llovd p 3 t M | 
tnd | the 1 ns of live tt its t 
th was tl s t f his resort t \ i 
Southw ck M sti } tted Charles } f 
1 for the t ! ter of 
ing, starvin id ill-u L Litinerant n i 
tha his p verty prevent i wrly providing f l \ 
Two children, Wi und H Harvey, died at Hackney, un 
cumstances that led the ¢ er tosummon a Jury. Evid va 
to show that Harvey, t | Harriet Ray, who | Ll with hu 
had wilfully starved the chil rheir bodies were subjected to a 
mortem examination by D Letheby ; who stated | tively that 
little things had been starved to death The organs were healthy, t 
totally devoid of fat; the syst ive fed upon itself. N ti 
f food could be traced The Jury returned a verdict of ** Wilful m 
gainst Harvey and Ray 
Yesterday sennight, the mu Corri te a letter to his s 
law, in which were these passa * With ken heart, | write t K 
you to take all care you i ! r ren, till L ew ik 
rangement l) t] my rent out of that tri I 
you Please L ln et up nef t 
some place \ »« 6/. for the funeral, You must t 
it « was sh t the remains f mv kt 
I dered wi new the anguish of my mind 1} 
no rest night t l hav ne tomy senses, Oh! Bets \ 
me a lock of my poor L is hau now she is gone, I would give any- 
thing to undo what I have dor Be kind to my poor helpless children 
nd the great God, that I trust to for mercy for my crime, will reward you.” 
Corrigan was reéxamined at t rhames Police Office on Thursday Ilis 
behaviour was quite chang { vhat it was last week—he now app d 
quite unconcerned and ¢ I) vidence showed that the Corrigans 
lived very unhappily together the husband was frequently drunk, and he 
suffered from delirium treme! At the conclusion of the evidence, Corri- 


gan said—‘* I have no recollection how it happened, or how it was don 
He was committed for trial 

Rowland Henty Withers, a youth of eighteen, has been committed by the 
Lord Mayor for stealing 980 Messrs. Bassett, bankers at Leighton 
Buzzard. He was a clerk at the bank; one night he abstracted a roll of 
bank-notes for 980/.; the robbery was quickly detected ; and when Withers 
arrived in London by rail he was arrested, with all the notes upon him 
He told the police-ofticer that he had acted under the intluence of drink, and 
that he had intended to return to Leighton Buzzard and r place the pro- 
perty; which, he said, he could have done without any one knowing of the 
transaction 

A labourer walking through Hyde Park, at noon on Tuesday, found a 
young woman lying on the grass near the Magazine Barracks. She seemed 
in great agony, and he took otf her hat and called some persons to her as- 
sistance Among others a surgeon came up, but the sufferer died instantly 
On the grass was found a bottle which had contained prussic acid. The girl 
had poisoned herself The body was taken to St. George’s Workhouse, and 
The chief witness was Mrs. Greenfield, an aged friend of 
was Car Ann Redman Mrs. Greentield said that 
with her Latterly the old lady's health 
own death, 
must expect I shall dic Phe 
I must dic Verdict, 


from 


an inquest held 
the girl, whose name 
Miss Redman had always 
had failed, and she had spoken of her 
must die, Caroline; and as | am old, you 


‘If you die, then, like the flowers, 





remarking—** Flowers 


said 


deceased 


** Temporary insanity.” 








The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Compa from a fund 
set the alleviati f tress arising from the w sent do- 
nati each to sever ft Metr polita Poli ( t 

Foop Prices Repvuce! On New- r’s Day, in the Metropol 1 gene- 
ral reduction took place in the | s of every description of provisions, with 
the exception of bread, whic! tinues to be sold at 9 to 10¢. per 4 pound 

tl Western districts, alt i the same quality of that verv ne Casi 


ticle may be obtained 
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f this ntry f 1 f ! nd t ! e ol 
a ! t ] t | ] } 
\ i 1 tributed by i ry a 
r pe itent workl 1 Lk t t parents ho 
neglect tl chi ” liabl pt | t ir chil- 
dren s ild t f ind that tl ! \ wards the 
maimntenal f tl tsp Lord Ravenswort] cod that the 
whole question should be viewed as part if the maching for the repres- 
1 of cri mid dthe Government of * stupid procrast - 
‘in not giving effect to the universal concurrence of opinion on th 











ibject, of wi t d been made aware 
The authoriti f Devon re seem disposed to esta Rural Police 
in the count At mecting of the Quarter-Sessior t Exeter, on 
Tuesday, Lord ¢ rt vu re ] the n . 
of Mr. Palk M.P., that a cor ppointed t ke nd 
1 ther t I ul best W rf gal 
same, 
unknown benefactor has, through the Reverend ( n r Jame 
iw, pres to t Queen’ Hospital, Birminghan » dona- 
1000/7. towards t formation of “ a permanent bh volent fund, 
for the relief of accidents and acute medical cases hourly admitted from 
the town and intv wit it a subserib Lords Lyttelton, 
Ward, and Leigh, have accepted the office of t nd deed de- 
laring tl trust t ‘ d forthwith in Chans vv. int ite one 
to be held by the truste me by the treasu ft I! tal. ane 
third to be plac tea in Elias ties Wicniethanlaaaiie 
rict - wate é‘ ws 
st ] rer of ( } f { ham 
ri 
I finement f 
t ] He on t wher 
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letter ; 


ford hie Police, applied for the saying that there was clansty @ a | 
traitor somewhere, and that it was necessary the Police should have a copy 
of the lett The Coroner determined to send it to Sir George Grey. | 

Startling as it may appear, the names of no fewer than sixteen persons 

entioned at Rugeley, respecting whose death by poison at the hands of 

the prisoner statements are made. 

Palin has been committed by the Thornbury Magistrates for burglary. 

Mr. Charles Headlam, postmaster of Neweastle, has absconded, leaving a 
deficiency in his accounts: his sureties will make good the amount. Mr. 


Headlam is very respectably connected. 
late Superintendent of Police 


has ber n con- 
Town-Council. 


at South Shields, 


Buglass, 
ict 








victed at Durham Sessions of embezzling the moneys of the 
Sentence, one year’s imprisonment. 

Mr. G. Rowe Guscott, a farmer of Cheriton Bishop, who was well known 
throughout the county of Devon—after dissipating considerable yb 
and approaching a state of abject poverty—has made away with 4 te If by 
hanging, in Exeter Gaol, where he was confined on a charge of stealing 
sheep from a neighbour. 

A robbery of wines and spirits from the bonded stores of Mr. Phillips, 

istol, to the amount of 2000/., has been discovered. Mr. Stephen Ben- | 

ho is a shipper, and a locker in the Customs, a cellarman, a late | 
to Mr. Phillips, and a porter, are in custody. 

Two forgers—“ Devonshire Fred”? and * Welsh Tom”’—have been ar- | 
rested at Eton. They sent a letter to Hoare and Co., containing a check 
for 100/., purporting to be drawn by the Earl of Digby; two bank-notes | 
were requested in exchange by post. They were sent, and a Detective with 
them. It seems that, a month since, Messrs. Hoare cashed two checks for 
50/. and 100/., signed Digby, sent from Merrow, near Guildford: they had 
been forged, apparently by the men now in custody. ; | 

At the Liverpool Police Court, on Saturday, Leonard John Watson, lat 
purser of the Oliver Lang, claimed 50/, as wages from Messrs. Baines and 
Co., the owners. The claim was resisted on the ground of misconduct 
Watson had so wasted the large quantity of sugar intrusted to him that the 


sup phy \ ag oe ame exhausted before the ship rei bene Liverpool ; whereas there 
ought to have been a surplus of 1000 pounds, Messrs. Baines had to pay 
upwards of 3507. as compensation to passengers who had not received thei 
legal rations of sugar. Watson otherwise misbehaved in performing his 
awe ‘of purser, Under these circumstances the Magistrate dismissed the 
Cclalin. 


lom are bestirring themselves 


The pawnbrokers throughout the king: 


holding meetings and framing memorials to the Home Secretary—to obtain 
the remission of what they consider the unjust sentence passed on Mr. Jack- | 
son of Doneaster. } 

The number of prisoners tried at the Quarter-Sessions just held in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk exhibits a great diminution as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1855, The diminution is principally due to the operation of 
the new Summary Jurisdiction Act 


AccipENtTs.—The case of death 

eht, and the 
Th death from fright is that of Henry Harrison, a boy living at Fulford 
near York, He had accidentally scrate hed himself on the chest with a pen- 
knife, and a few drops of blood followed; his brother had bled to death a 
few weeks before from the extraction of a tooth, and the boy had an absorb- 


list of accidents cor nprises a remark: able 


by t destruction of two old family mansions. 


ing presentiment that he also should die from loss of blood : it is stated that 
the scratch with the penknife did actually kill him with terror. 
The two mansions destroyed by fire are remarkable,—the ancient baro- | 


nial castle of Hylton, near Sunderland, occupied as a farm-house; and | 
Stainticld Hall, near Barlings in Lin olns hire. The latter was oceupied by 
Mr. Greetham, a wealthy farmer, steward to the late Colonel Sibthorp. | 
Staintield Hall was erected in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

The body of Ensign A2neas Macdonell, one of the four young gentlemen 
who were drowned in the Medway, has been found: the other bodies art 


still missing. 


IRELAND. | 


The parish-priests of Ireland haye, at least since 1746, nominated | 
their own bishops. But the Pope and Dr. Cullen have effected a re- | 
volution in favour of Italian methods. On the death of Dr. Haly, Ro- | 


man Catholic Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, in September, the parish- | 
pric sts met and elected Dr. Walsh, President of the Carlow College, to | 


succeed Dr. Haly. The Pope seems far from recognizing this election. 
The Carlow Sentinel is informed, that “a bull has arrived from Rome, not 
for the ‘consecration’ of the bishop elect, but for that of a clergyman 


never put in nomination at all—the Reverend Dr. Miley, President of 
the Irish College of Paris, thus arbitrarily setting aside the election of 
thy Pp .vish-pric sts; in fact, ignoring their existence as a body, and vir- 
tually annulling the prescriptive right or custom they so long enjoyed to 
elect their own bishop.” } 

The Presbyterian Representation Socicty have issued a long address 
to demonstrate the efficiency of the Presbyterians form of church govern- 
ment and its practical tendencies, and to claim a greater share in the 
distribution of public offices than the Irish Presbyterians now enjoy 
They complain that, as compared with Episcopalians, they are very un- 
fairly = though so numerous, respectable, well-conducted, and 
powerful a body, there is hardly an office of importance in Ireland filled 
by aP seditadlnn. 


Episcopalians occupy sixty-one Irish seats in the House of Commons- 





the Presbyterians one! ‘In the Lords, of course, no one dreams of ever see- 
ing «wn Irish Presbyterian, nor was a Presbyterian ever raised to the Irish 
bench. There are twenty-two Episcopalian Assistant-Barristers and on 
Presbyterian. There are about 2000 Episcopalian magistrates and sixteen 
Presbyterian. There are 60,000 children of the Presbyterian Church at- 
tending the schools of the National Board of Education, and 24,000 of th« 
Ch h of England; but the latter have six Commissioners on the Board, 
and the former only two. In the Queen’s Colleges, Presbyterian students 


gre itly outnumber those of the Established Chure 4 and in the Senate thers 


are ten of the one totwo of the other. On the Board of Charitable Be quests 
there are seven Episcopalians and one Presbyterian; and on all the other 
boards of a national character the Episcopalians have a number of members, 
and Presbyterians none. In fact, out of a popul ition of 700,000 only two 
Presbyterians have succeeded to offices of any importance, in a country 
where oftices abound, and which owes to them a large portion of apse lth 
and prosperity ; for the same two gentlemen occupy the seats on the National 
Board and in the Senate of the Queen’s University; while one of them 
el the solitary Assistant-Barristership, and the other the Commission- 
erst of Charitable Bequests. The endowment of the two Churches is in 
imil the one receives about 800,000/., the other less than 


proportion 


ar, 


SPECT ATOR. 


| statues was executed by the 


[January 5, 1856. 
———ti 
It ” as vind en determined to re ‘ope n the Belfast School of Design, 
the title of a *‘ School of Art” 





under 


; Government undertaking to restore the 


grant on condition that it be exclusively devoted to salaries. The Pregj. 
dent of the the Society, Lord Dufferin, has availed himself of the oceg. 
sion to address a long letter “to the Young Ladies of Belfast,” settip 2 


forth the advantages of the institution, and “its influence on the charge. 
ter rather than on the more shallow accomplishments to be acquired at it.” 

** The greatest of French caricaturists,’”’ says his Lordship, ‘for many 
long year devoted himself to illustrating a book of fashions; the sublimes 
of painters and sculptors designed the uniform of a regiment of sok lie rs; and 
a has left behind him a dozen different patterns of ladies’ stays! 
Had your great-grandmothers known more of art, they would not hayg 
loaded their heads with towers of paste and whalebone, nor ruined their 
husbands in china monsters ; certain waists would have bee n less waspish; 
the lungs of one-half the world more healthy ; and poor dear Mrs. Inchbald 


would not have died of tight-lacing. Again, do you not queen it within 


doors, from garret to cellar >? are you not absolute over chintzes and paper. 
hangings? who has ever dared to order home a carpet of his ow 
choosing, but that all his womankind have punished such presump- 
tion by snubbing himself and discarding his purchase? are not 
even the waistcoats of papas and the ~ -%, of brothers sup- 
posed to fall within your jurisdiction? Nay, do you not claim soye- 
ole mty even over the trouser,—the citadel of masculine ascendancy— 
leaving it, at best, but a kind of debateable land? Of learning to appre- 


and on the Continent I will not 
you that diligent 


ciate the treasures of art in this country 
speak, because I fear it would be difticult to persuade 


| study is almost as necessary to comprehend each separate school of painting 


To the end of time, I suppose, shall 
mtinue to meet, in every gallery of Europe, silken-robed little person- 
rustling down the noble corridors, in the prettiest bonnets, and 
dim spensing praise and blame—to Raphael, to Titian, to Michael An- 
gelo—in the same pretty sarsanct language with whic h they pages Fp 
mend a riband or criticize a shawl. But I would venture to add « 
word on the immense gratification you would find it to be able 
handle the brush, the pencil, or the modelling-tool with a 
amount of facility. But compar: atively little time would be necessary 
to attain a most pleasant proficiency in any of these branches : most people, 
if they would but exercise - possess the power of taking likenesses ; and, 
without soaring to the higher regions of art, a very little practice would 
enable you to take faithful portraits of your friends in water-colours, clay, 
or crayon. What would many a stricken heart have often given even for 
the rudest resemblance of some dear face whose place is vacant by the Christ- 
mus fire! How tenderly is some childish scrawl, the image of one separated 
by miles of sea, or by a more terrible interval, cherished by those whose 
walls are rich with gems of ancient art! The most valued of my own family 
pictures is a sister’s portrait of her sailor brother, who lived to become one 
of England’s most distinguished captains. The most popular of modern 
daughter of a French King; the saddest sou- 
girlish drawings of Marie Antoinette.” 


as it is to learn a fresh language we 


te 
certain 


venirs of Schonbrunn are the 


East India service, and Miss Smith- 
been married, haye perished ina 
some friends went, during stormy 
a hole in the rocks through which 


| 
Ry 


Lieutenant-Colonel Pepper, of the 
wick, to whom he was shortly to have 
dreadful manner at Kilkee. They and 
weather, the * Puffing Cavern” 
the sea boils up with great force ; a huge wave swept them from the ro 
they were drawn into the raging cauldron, and were seen no more; their 
horrified companions, who were drenched by the same wave, could render 
no aid, 

A new bridge at Lismore, consisting of five stone arches, has tumbl: 
the river, a day or two be fore it was to have been ope ned for trafti 


to see 


1 inte 


| cause of its fall is not apparent. 


SC 0 OT L AN D. 

The Town-Council of Edinburgh, at its meeting on Wednesday, dis- 
a d and repudiated, in no me — ‘rms, the notorious address to 
» King of Sardinia. Dr. Renton said, “he would leave the authors 
of the address there adopted to the ope ration of the very instructive ad- 
monition which the King of Sardinia had given to them; trusting that 
it would not be lost on a party the sectarian antipathies of which had 
led them arrogantly and erroneously to give forth their views as an cm- 
bodiment of the public opinion of Edinburgh.” The Lord Provost ex- 
plained, that although he presided at the meeting he did not carefully 
read the address. The occurrence would be a lesson to him to exercis: 

more caution in future. 
At a local meeting, 
the Court of Session, 


on Monday, Lord Neaves, of the Judges of 

referred to the King of Sardinia’s answer, whil 
speaking of the subject of toleration. He said that some of those wh 
most needed it had lately received, from a quarter of their own selection, 
a lecture on this subject which he hoped would be of preéminent service 
to them. 


one 


For some time a movement he as been afoot in Aberdeen having for its 
object the reform of the University by the junction of the two Colleges 
There are two parties. One will not support any scheme of uniting 
King’s and Marischal Colleges, ‘not based on a junction of all the Fa- 
culties including the Faculty of Arts’; the other is prepared to favour 
any scheme of union which would bring the two Colleges under on 
jurisdic tion, preserving to each its present rights, but recognizing th 
element of public control on the part of the Graduates in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the University. 


Messrs. G. and J. Burns, very extensive shipowners at Glasgow, « 
tertained their numerous employés at a soirée in the Merchants’ Hall, 
on Friday last week. After the repast, a number of speeches were de- 
livered. The Reverend Mr. Arnot remarked, that if Messrs. Bu 
flect were armed it would be more than a match for the forces of 
a-dozen Continental kinglets.”’ 


rns 3 





—e twenty years the numbers of weavers in Paisl-y have d 
creased by thousands. ‘This autumn, a trade enumeration gave only 
2400 weavers—-500 less than the total six months before. 

Mr. Kitchen, manager for a farmer at Ashfield, seems to have be 
drowned in Lochnacraig, in the hills, while attempting to cross the i H 
was missed; when search was made, his staffand hat were seen on the ict 
in the centre of the loch; but no one eould yenture thither, as the ice was 


too weak, 

Mr. James Macdonald, a farmer of Mucomer, 
his own servant, Mackintyre, to shoot hares. As Mr. Macdonald rais 
gun to fire at a hare his foot slipped on the frosty ground, the piece went 
off, and the charge entered the servant’s body—he died in five minut 


went out with a friend, and 
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Forvign aud Calonial, 


france. The Emp ror Napoleon made the entry of the Imperial 
Guard into Paris, on its return from the Crimea, the occasion for a 
speech of considerable interest at this moment. Saturday was fixed for 
the event, and great preparations had been made in the streets through 
which the soldiers were to pass. The National Guard were drawn up 
flags hung from the windows; spectators assembled in 

In the balcony of the office of the Minister of 
seats, richly de corated, had been prepared for the 
Empress and Prince Jerome; and the square, like the streets, was gay 
with many flags. The troops entering Paris, I'wenticth, 
Fiftieth, Thirty-ninth, and Ninety-seventh Regiments of the Line, some 
of whom had fought through the whole campaign; the Chasseurs, the 
Zouaves, regiments of Voltigeurs, the Artilk ry, the 
and the Gendarmerie of the Imperial Guard. The 
Place de la Bastile. Accompanied by Prince Napoleon, the Emperor left 
the Tuileries at half-past cleven, and rode by the Place Vendéme and the 
Boulevards to the Place de la Bastile, cheered in every direction. — Hk 
was received by Marshal Magnan; and after a short pause, with a loud 
clear voice he delivered the following speech to the troops. 

«“ Soldiers—I meet you as of old the Roman Senate met their victorious 
legions at the gates of Kom I am here to tell you that you have deserved 
well of your country. 

“I feel deeply that, mixed with the joy of again seeing you, is sorrow for 
those that are no more, and the profound regret that 1 myself wa 
to lead you to battle 

“Soldiers of the Guard, as well as soldiers of the Line, be 
You represent all that army of the East whose courage and perseveran 
have renewed the lustre of our eagles and regained for France that rank 
which is her due. The nation, attentive to all that is being accomplished 
in the East, receives you with the more pride as she measures your efforts 
by the obstinate resistance of the enemy. 

“« Though the war be not finished, I have recalled you, because it is just 
to relieve in turn those regiments that suffer most. All alike can thus go 
and partake in their share of glory; and the country that maintains 
600,000 soldiers is interested in that there may be now in France a nume- 
rous and veteran army ready to show itself where circumstances may de- 
mand. 

“* Preserve, religiously, the habits of war; strengthen yourselves in the 
experience you have acquired ; be ready to answer, if it be necessary, at my 
call; but this day forget the hard trials of a soldier. Thank God for having 
spared you, and march proudly amid your comrades and fellow citizens, 
whose acclamations await you.” 

This was of course rapturously applauded, especially the sentences to- 
wards the close. The Emperor next rode off to the Place Vendome 
and there, on horseback, he awaited the passing of the soldiers befor 
the Empress. In marching order, with war-worn aspect and shot-torn 
colours, and preceded by the weunded who could walk, they tramped 
steadily by ; the crowd shouting, the Emperor saluting each company, 
and the Empress waving her handkerchief and clapping her hands. Th« 
pageant lasted till three o'clock. 

This imposing ceremonial had something more in it than the usual run 
of Louis Napoleon's displays—the presence and hearty sympathy of the 
Parisians. ‘* The crowd,” we are told, ‘“* was immense as much 
so as on the occasion of Queen Victoria's visit. The people were every- 
where in the lateral streets of the Boulevards ; the windows and balco- 
nies were crammed with spectators, and groups climbed to the very roofs 
of the houses. from the windows, there was scaree an inch of 
ground vacant; and as the hour advanced every eye was strained in th 
direction of the Rue de la Paix, by which the Emperor was to pass, on 
the way to the Bastile. As the column passed along, several of the p 
ple rushed in between the ranks to grasp the hand of some old friend, 
and whisper a word of welcom The Zouaves came in for a great shar 
of the enthusiasm. The cortége was closed by a crowd of men in blouses, 
who marched in military order, and followed the column to the Place 
Vendime.” ' 


Ru551a.—A diplomatic circular has been issued by Russia, dated St 
Petersburg, December 22, announcing that the Emperor is willing to 
consent to the third point of the four guarantees drawn up at the Con- 
ferences of Vienna, if regulated in the following manner 

“The principle of the closing of the Straits of the Dardanelles is main- 
tained. No war-flag shall be admitted into the Black Sea except that of th 
forees which Russia and Turkey may judge it necessary to maintain there, 
by mutual agreement. The amount of these forces shall be fixed by a direct 

rangement between Russia and Turkey, without the ostensible participa- 
tion of the other Powers.”’ 

Some mystification has been caused by this announcement—the 
of Le Nord. It has been alleged that these are counter-propositions in- 
tended to meet those transmitted to St. Petersburg by Count Esterhazy 
but it has been shown that they are of a date ant rior to th reception of 
the so-called Austrian ultimatum by the Russian Government 


along the line; 
thousands for the show. 
Justice, Place Venddme * 
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rendezvous was th 
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In promulgating this Russian interpretation of the third point, the 
Nord adds what it describes as “‘ the re production of the despatch ”’ which 
accompanied them. This despatch is important. 

“The Imperial Cabinet first states that the momentary interruption of 
lostilities in consequence of the bad weather has necc au 
general hope that advantage would be taken 
peace, and declares that it 


devote a just solicitude to it 


I ssarily arouse 
of it for the est 
was not the last to share the 

It owns frankly, that the desire expressed by 
the Emperor of the French, at a public sole mnity, in favour of a prompt 
durabl peace, was at the same time, and still is, the dearest wish of the 
Emperor Alexander 

* The elevated policy which has been bequeathed to this Sovereign by 
his predecessors, makes it his duty to make use of the 
placed in his hands only for the good of mankind, and consequently to dé 
sire peace, not only in the interests of his o 


1 
blishment 


sentiment and 


power which God h 


vn subjects, but in thos ilso 


the whole of Europ The Emperor Alexander has not waited for the p 
sent moment to endeavour to attain that object. On his accession to 
throne he gave his full and entire consent to the bases admitted by hi 
gust father 

“The se bases, however, admit of different interpretations. The Emy« 
Without hesitation, gave them the most liberal inte rpretation 

les plus larqes devel ppen ts Asa proof thereof, he can quote the f k 
and loyal concurrence which he lent to the modifications to be introd 

into the political system of the East, and to the collective guarantec Which 
Was to assure its independence He even went so far as to sacrifice his an- 


Gent and glorious traditions, He finally proved the sincerity of his resolu- 
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6 THE 
stam such requests cannot be « miplied with In Stockholm there is 
but one opinion 
Oth write 


that Sweden's participation in the war is imminent.” 
s, while they do not contradict this last statement, say that 
« surprised that the “treaty contains so little,” but that 
‘ ‘press pretty much the same selfish hope that Sweden and 
Norv ty may enjoy the benefit of the gua ! l 
to give up their neutrality and take any part in ‘th war. 


GOrrmany.—The 





t be requires 


seems to 


Prussian diplomatist Colonel Manteuffel, 





have been engaged in flitting from court to court 3 propos of Count 

terhazy’s 1 ion to St. Petersburg. On the la ee of 1855, the Colo- 
nel left B oe for Dn esden; which he reached the same day After 
dining with the Kin 2 ol set out for Vienna thx ime evening Ile is 


said to be the bearer of § autograph letter from the King of Prussia to 
I Austria, in reply to a similar communication from th 
Emp ror, requesting the King to support the Austrian 
Petersburg. As yet, Prussia has not determined to support those pro- 
el Manteuftel will, it is said, visit Munich before 


proposals at St 
his re- 


Prince Gortschakoff gave a grand banquet at Vienna on the 28th De- 
cember, in honour of the ched the fiftietl 
year of his entry into the army. Among the general officers who were pre- 
sent at this dinner, were Counts Wratislaw, Nu Schlick, Grunner, 
Wimptti n, Walmoden, Haugwitz ; Baron Augustin, Baron Kellner, and 


Baron de Hess, who has now 








trgq.—The citizens of Hamb have been roused by the rest 
of Mi npe, of the firm of Hoffman and Campe, publishers. The of- 
fence is giving assistance to Dr. Vehse, author of a work called the “ Secret 
History of the German Courts,” in the compilation of that book. Vehs 


custody in Prussia, and the evidence against the Hamburg 
publishers came to light during th 





ments of Mecklenburg and Prussia d 1 that Campe should ap- 
pear i witness, and give up the name of the person from whom hi 
obtained information Campe refused; and he was thereupon arrested 


¢ and threatened with a fine of ten dollars 


by the Hamburg Government, 
which he should refuse to give up the information 


for every day during o l 
When b rest became known, the citizens held a monster meeting and 
petitioned the Senate for his instant release Camp reques l l 


day might be fixed for his trial; the Senate referred him to the head of 


¢ +} 
ted that 


the Police This official replied, that Cam) hould be released fron 
durance vile on depositing the sum of 10,000 marks banco; but that the 
former fine imposed, of 10 dollars for every day's delay till he complied 
with the order for producing the evid nc required, would be rigidly 


enforced. After consulting with his legal adviser, Mr. Campe preferred 
to remain in prison rather than accept his liberty on these conditions, 
which might also prejudice his position, if, as he wishes, the trial should 


come on before the ordinary local tribunals 


Ghe Crimea—aAccounts from the Allied camp come down to th 
Ist December, and relate entirely to what may be called the do 
economy and social life of the camp. No incidents of a military “kind 











had occurred. From the correspondence of the daily journals, we com- 
pile an account of the state of our army Winter in reality had arrived 
* On Tuesd \ the 11th December, after a short spell of dry weather, thi 
floodgates of heaven were again opened; and such a torrent of rain burst 
over the camp as few men in it had even ink from since they set foot 
in the Crimea Down it came, not in drops, but in continu us str " 
penetrating everything in the shape of human dws g-place throughout 
the camp, except the best-roofed of the huts, and even leaking throug! 


such of those as were not 


paulin Terrible were the foreboding stot state of the ground on 
the morrow ; 
frost as the presiding genie at the North Pole ¢ 


additionally sheeted overhead with felt or tar- 
I 
when, lo! on Wednesday morning appeared as severe a 
uld himself have turned 


out of hand. The weather-sides of the tents were literally so many 
sheets of flexible ice, as if the torrent had been suddenly * pulled wp’ and 
the freezing process at once set in Abo ut breakfast-time a slight snow- 
shower began; and, after an hour, when it ceased, the eye fell on as hoar 
and Arctic-looking a gathering of little frosted pyramids as the most im 

ginative of scene-painters could conceive In the clear sharp air, too, 
the somewhat distant ridges of the Mackenzie range appeared to hav 
come nearer, so clear wale sap fh as every barren peak along its undu 
lating summit The ec ul of tiny flagstatts which surmount the ene- 


my’s field-works along _ surface of the high plateau beyond the Tcher- 
d, with the aid of a good 





naya, were plainly visible to the naked ey« 
glass, 
in their many-fashioned sartorial protections against the biting cold 
Since then, the frost has continued, the average height of the thermo- 
meter during the last three days being 21 degrees, or 9 degrees below 
freezing-point.”” The frost continued up to the 21st, whe 
sent off 
For this state of things, equal to the cold of Canada, the troops we 

not badly prepared. One half were hutted, and everybody had abun- 
dance of clothing. ** The French,” says one letter, ** have only the same 
clothing as they had last yea We ar prodigies of excess in water- 
proofs, furs, boots, se u-skin coats and cap * Motley is our only wear,’ 
and there is the greatest difficulty in telling officers from men in hard 





shivering wretches could be seen around their base, moving about 





weather. The only difference I know is the colour of the boots, always 
supposing that the officer has not a seal- coat. Coats of this kind 
are issued to officers at 3/. 5s. a piece; but the contractors have formed 


most exaggerated notions of the effects of war on the frame of the British 
soldier, and have made the coats so small that there is no chance of a 
good-sized man getting a garment to fit him. The French officer is pro- 
vided with a cloth cloak and hood, like the soldiers; but he is at one 
distinguished from the private by the stripes on his cap and on his cuff 


We indulge in every possible form of head-gear, coat, and booting 


But as regards boots many complaints are mad **Some are said to be 
very badly fastened together, and already the soles have in many in- 
tances become separated from the upper parts of the boot These boots 
are worn outside the trousers: they reach up to the knee, and are of very 


capacious size. The large size is intended to enable the soldier to wear 
several pairs of socks, and gives mi ny s for winter use ove 
boots of more contracted dimensions ; but it seems to be in most instances 
carried to excess.” 

One of the inevitable consequences 
During the night of the 19th, many soldiers were frost-bitten ; 





advanta 





of such severe cold is frost-bite 
but they 
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were mainly the victims of their own negligenc Some w lying out 
intoxicated; others had carelessly secured ‘thei ir tents; a few sutfered 
target-practice and fatigue-duties. Only one had died, and hy 
was a drunkard. Our Allies do not escape The French suffer a great 
deal from cold. The other night, two French soldiers went into one of our 
guard-rooms in Sebastopol and asked for some coffee, and to be allowed 
to warm themselves by the fire. Our men gave them some coffee and 
biscuit, and they sat down by the fire. One of them took off his shoes (he 
had no stockings) and began rubbing his feet, which were frostbitten, 
In about ten minutes he got up, but staggered, and fell dead, to the great 
horror of the English soldiers. The other was taken care of, and was all] 
right in the morning.” 

Our men are in capital health and spirits; as their amusements testi 
The officers have a sort of Cider Cellar Club in Sebastopol; “papa 
hunts” are indulged in when practicable ; billiards where tables can 
got; splendid shooting on the Tchernaya, when the Russians permit 

and skating, for the few who have skates, 
accumulated waters of the ac queduct 
ge-driving is both useful, 
An instructive sort 
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during 








but the sport is dangerous ; 
m the reservoir formed by the 
also theatrical representations 
and exciting 
It was introduced by the 





| he re art 
is a means of getting over the ground, 
f sham warfare had come in with the snow 
Seventh Fusiliers. ‘* One wing of the regiment t he id to assault and take 
a hastily thrown up redoubt from the other win Rith -pits and barri- 
cades were made on the occasion; and a gre: “a il of amusement was 
caused by the plucky manner in which one of th besiegers’ pits, formed 
if snow and barrels, was destroyed by a sortie from the garrison. At 
last, after some hard fighting on both sides, the work was carried by as- 
sault.”” Similar challenges took place in various regiments; one com- 
pany attacking another, and so forth, and in many cases casualties wer 
occasioned by wounds in the fac 

Our roads hold out tolerably well; but the French roa 
ind required large repairs. The railway was in admu 
health of the army was very satisfactory, in spite of the 
mate, up to the latest returns—the 10th December; but 
include the frosty period. Dr. Hall's returns show that, during the week 
ending the 3d December 1059 were admitted to the hospitals, and 37 
died; and that during the week ending the 10th 1093 were admitted 

nd 38 died Fever, pulmonary affections, and diarrhaa, are the pre- 
vailing diseases There were 7 cases of cholera and 6 deat 
of ophthalmia, and no death. The Land Transport corps furnished th 
heaviest sick-list. 

The failure of the Land Transport Cor 
fewer than 1500 mules and horses had died Many were sick, suffering 
from sore backs and diseases of the lungs. Colonel Wetherall, the Di- 
rector-General, was doing his utmost to restore the efficiency of the corps. 
Fortunately, the large dépéts on the plateau have diminished the labour 
which the failure has imposed on the troops. ‘In son the 
officers’ private bat-horses were employed for purposes of public trans- 
port; and this is a subject of discontent The officers of the Land 
Pransport say, however, that the stabling of all the animals will soon be 
completed, and that after a short rest the department w ill be in full opera- 





ps was beyond all doubt No 





divisi 





i 
tion again 

A correspondent of a clerical weekly contempor from 
Balaklava, makes some suggestive remarks on the tr s that 
‘the apathy, ignorance, and incapacity for common r of 


our soldiers in general, are very much complained of by the more intelli- 
gent and earnest of our officers. They have got the idea into their heads 
that they ought to do nothing but fight; and therefore they do every- 
thing else in a grudging spirit.” And he goes on to suggest, that ‘it 
would be an act of merey to themselves to make them know t , 
important part of their duty to build their own winter-quarters, wah 
open up proper thoroughfares through their camps rheir own hea 
ind comfort, while they are in the army, would be vastly ted by 
the facilities they would acquire in this sort of labour, and that unpleasant 

cling of dependence on others wan h they must have would be got quit 
of More than this—when they should leave the army, they would not 
be unfit, as most discharged be a are, for manual work; but would 
carry into private life habits of industry which would not only presery 
them from the vices of intemperance and indolence, but would add ma- 
terially to their income, 


beneti 


and thus raise them in the scale of society.” 


Turkey A letter from Erzeroum, dated December 11, confirms, 
from a description of an eye-witness, the reports of the dé plorable condi- 
tion of Kars previously to the capitulation ‘It was painful to stir out 
of doors. Wretched creatures were lying about in all d 

watching the Russian provision-waggons, as if to 
dd to their misery, passed almost all day within their ken. Towns- 
people and soldiers alike suffered all the horrors of famine. The former 
crowded round the General as he rode out of his quarters, and prayed 
him with all the eloquence of despair to seek some means of putting an 
end to their misery. Women forced their way into his very rooms, and, 
throwing their st: arving children at his feet, implored him rather to kill 
them at once than let them perish thus piecemeal for want of sustenance 
The hospitals were crowded with sick; on the Thursday before the sur- 
render eighty men died in one day. Many went mad or became idiots 
from sheer hunger and hard work. Those who preserved a remnant of 
health, half-starved as they were, and scarcely clothed, wer obliged to 
mount sentry almost every night up to the ankles in sno Since the 
battle of the 29th there had been no animal food to issue to the troops. 
Horses had indeed been killed in the General’s stables secretly by night, 
but the meat was sent to the hospitals for the sick. A pittance of bri ad 
or flour made into weak broth was all that the working soldiers had to 
subsist upon. Discipline was almost at anend. The soldiers had at one 
time all but worshiped General Williams. after the action, in partic ular, 
they gathered round their gallant leader, only too happy, after the East- 
ern fashion, to touch the hem of his garment in token of their submission 
Now these same men refused to salute him, turned their 
Still, to the last, he hardened 


at 


irections, groan- 


ing piteously which, 





and respect. 
eyes away when they saw him approach 
his heart in hope. Omar Pasha had written to him, on his arrival 
Batoum, to hold out only another month, and he would be with him. 
The Muchir here, too, Selim Pasha, who had been sent from Constanti- 
nople to take the command, forwarded him a similar despatch, informing 

him that he was at the head of a large and well-disciplined force, all ad- 
mirably equipped and eager for the fight, and that he would lose no time 
in marching to his relief. Thus deceived, the General determined to 
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hold out as long as a mouthful of food fact, the last 
piscuit was issued out of store on the very day of the capitulation.” 
Nothing is said of Captain Thompson’s reported visit to Erzeroum, and 
we conclude that the story was unfo 
Th Czar has sent the following k 
« The resolute persistence, thi 1 


tion which have marked your entire conduct in Asiatie Turkey, 
1 


remained; and, 





wi 
r to General Mouravieff. 


iry courage umd the warlike cir- 








cums} 

— “now been crowned with fu uccess. The dominating fortress of Asia 
Minor, the fortress of Kars, has surrendered, with its entire ivrison, artil- 
lery, and great dépéts of arms and ammunition. The Anatolian army of 
30,000 men eXists no mor mmander-in-chief is prisoner l 
thank you heartily for this so us feat, which has invested the arms of 
Russia with new renown ils mmission you to express v heartfelt 
thanks to the army under your command, for the steadfastne courage 





which have overcome the stiffnecked 1 istance of the enemy l testimony 
of your high merit, I nominat i Knight of the Order of St. George of the 
| Class; a rank to which you have proved yourself incontestably en- 


and remain, with Imperial grace, your wellwisher, 





LLEXANDER 
The Invalide Russe publishes a proclamation by General Mouravicff, 
calling the entire population of Imeretia, Guriel, and Mingrelia, to wagé 
a war of extermination against the enemies of the Cross. It is this mea- 
nduced Omar Pasha’s retreat 


( 





sure which is suppose d to have 

@rerrt.—Baron Prokesch-Osten, the Austrian Internuncio at thi 
Porte, touched at Athens on his le, and tarried at 
the court of King Otho two days During his stay, t Baron was con- 
stantly closeted with the King - and he also dined with M. P rsiany, the 
Russian Chargé d’ Affaires, where he met the Prussian and Bavarian Mi- 
nisters, while he altogether abstained from even calling upon either the 
English or French Representatives. This undisguised course of pr 
ceeding is considered significant of the policy of Austria 

Brigandage seems to flourish in regenerate Greec¢ At Megara, bri- 
gands shut up the Mayor's flock in a stable, and threatened to burn 
them, because the Mayor would act as their Commissioner Anothe 
band invaded Thebes, but were partially repelled by the troops ther 
The monks of the convent of Agia Pelazia were seized and put to tl 


torture; two young men of good family were seized in Locrida, and a 


way to Constantino] 
} 








ransom demanded ; the village of Hypata was pillaged, and the chief in- 
habitant ‘made prisoner; travellers from Athens to Marcopaulos wer 
stopped at four hours’ journey from the capital, and plundered; at Tatoi, 
three hours’ journey from Athens, the gendarmes were seized and mu 
tilated. 

Spain \ short time ago, Don Enriqui de Bourbon, the brother of 
the King of Spain, wrote a ‘dutiful’ letter to Queen Isabella, stating 
that he had never spoken ill of her Majesty, and that he had alway 


looked up to her with respect as the Queen of Spain. This, it app 
: ; 


was an overt step towards a reconciliation of Don Enrique with the 
Court, from which he has been esiranged since the stormy times of 1848 
By the advice of her Mini Queen Isabella has issued a decree re- 
storing “to Don Enrique de Bourbon, Duke of Seville, the honours and 
consideration of an Infante of Spain.” 

The Duke of Sotomayor has killed himself. Tle was sixty year 
age, and ‘‘a complete martyr to the gout.” He had returned from Par 
to Madrid at the close of Noven ber, much broken health, and af 
flicted with nervousness. As he had expressed a fear that in a moment 
of delusion he might take away his life, precautions had been taken to 
remove deadly weapons from his reach; and a servant was sct to watch 
him. On the morning of the 26th December, the servant left the room, 
and told the Duchess that the Duke was asleep and snoring. Thi 
Duchess went to the room 





heard the noise which the servant thought 


was snoring; caused the shutters to be opened, and found the Duk: 
dying from a pistol-shot The Duke of Sotomayor had filled some 


the highest diplomatic and ministerial offices undet the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and was once Spanish Minister at the Court of London 

Staly The Piedmont« Parliament is now in vacation. The Oppo- 
sition journals indicate that the attack upon the Ministry, when the ses- 
gion is resumed, will be directed against the vulnerabl points of the 
financial status; much dissatisfaction being felt at the unequal incidence 
of taxation. ‘The Opposition demand an income-tax, as a substitute f 
the taxes on trades, professions, and household furniture The Turin 
correspondent of the 7imes reports that England is expected to lend an- 
ther million to Sardinia in aid of the war expenses 

Baron Brenier, the French Minister, has arrived at Naples, and has 
had his first interview with the King. It was unsatisfactory. He asked 
the King to grant him an interview on matters of importanc« The 
King, referring the envoy to the Director of Foreign Affairs, bowed him 
out. But his Majesty himself is the real Director for Foreign Affairs, 
and it is not thought lik ly that Baron Brenier will submit his matters 
of importance to Signor Carafa, who is only a registrar of the King’s 
will. His Majesty has raised several high functionaries, including Del 
Caretto, to the rank of Fix ld-Marsh il; and is about to add 18,000 men 
to his army. Meanwhile, he has been tampering with the silver coin ; 
the mint price of which he has further reduced by nearly two per cent, 
—that is, 1000 five-frane pieces will now only purchase 880 dollars in- 
atead of nearly 1000, 


Sudia ant China.—The fuller despatches of the overland mail 
bear out the importance of the events indicated in the telegraphic sum- 
mary. 

The religious war in Oude had terminated for the present in the death 
of the Mussulman leader, Ameen Ali. He had assembled some 3000 fol- 
lowers, and lay encamped at Daryabad, a village midway between Lu k- 
now and the Hindoo temple which it was the object of the Moslems to 
destroy. The King’s troops, 12,000 in number, were encamped between 
Ameer Ali and the temple. Ten days the belligerents watched cach 
other ; the insurgents waiting for reinforcements, the King’s troops with- 
out instructions. Meanwhile, the Lieutenant of the district occupied by 
Ameer Ali supplied the rebels with food; and the Durbar at Lucknow, 
sympathizing with the Moslems, yet dreading British interference, issued 
contradictory orders, sometimes favourable to Ameer Ali, sometimes di- 
recting his instant capture and death. At length, fearing that Colonel 
Outram would take up the business, the King’s Government directed 
Captain Barlow to disperse the insurgents and seize their leader. ‘* The 
order was more easily issued than obeyed,” says the Calcutta correspond- 
ent of the Times. ‘‘ The Mussulmans in the King’s service were known 
to be disaffected, and it was believed would at the first shot go over to 
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the enemy rhe artillerymen were still more deeply implicated, and it 
was probabl that the order to advance would be a swered by iniversal 
mutiny Fortunately, Captain Barlow understood } position and his 
men. Slowly and quietly the Hindoos of his regiment ‘were separated 
from their comrades. A few guns were intrusted to Hindoo gunners, The 
Mussulman gunners were despatched on different errands, and at last ¢ ip- 


tain Barlow had about five mpanies on whom he could rely rhe sup- 
plies of feod granted by treachery were peremptorily stopped ; and at last, 
on the 7th of November, the Moulavie, Ameer Ali, urged on by the 
} 











cries of his men, terminate: e situat By a forced march he gained 
i point in advance of Captain Barlow, and ; l al the road to 
t reat ft } ] \ 1 the Mussuh hen ( ptain 
Barlow | his ps started in pursu ok the Ma- 
homedans some seven miles in advance, and nt commenced 
with a shower of grap Ameer Ali fell w rst discharge ; 
but his Pathans, mad with fanaticism, charged, in hand, straight 
up to the muzzies of the gun While the day was st doubtful, the vy 
were attacked from behind rhe Hindoo Zemindars, all along the road, 
had assembled their retainers, d appeared at the critical moment in 
overwhelming fore rhe Pathans saw the day was lost but they had 
come for death in the cause of Islam, and they died, fighting shoulder to 
houlder, round the gu rhe King’s Mussulman tro 





enraged at 
manner in which they had been checkmated by Captain Barlow, 
drew their swords on their Hindoo comrades, and the tumult was only 














suppressed by an order dispersing the regiments to different and distant 
station One meient of the engagement Llustrates Ul passionate zeal 
{ tl two parties even better than the death of the Pathan One Mus- 
ilman gunner mpanied Captain Barlow hough all alone, he re- 
f dl to fire ) co-religionists, and was sabred on the spot About 
200 ILind 300 Pathans perished on the field After the battle 
the fallen Mu ns W iried in one ditch, sty t ** Martyrs’ 
Gravy As may be conceived, the result of the battle had caused a 
reat excitement at Lucknow ; the sentries at the Vizier’s gate had been 
it dow l eak was feared In order to be ready for all 
e1 encies, or t ry it at the proper opportunity extreme measures, 
Indian Government had assembled at Cawnpore 16,000 troops, im- 
ng veral mu i regiments 
lhe change in tl ffuirs of the Son district is the proclama- 
tion of martial law Troops were still on march to the disturbed 
intry ind in one direction at least the Sontals were still active 
Che report that Herat has been captured by the Persians is believed 
1 Bombay and Caleutta Herat is on the Western boundary of Aff- 
ghanistan, and from its position, in front of the only route from the 
North-west to the frontiers of British India, practicable for a large 
army, it is regarded as the key of Northern India \t the commence- 
nent of the pres century, Herat and its territory formed part of the 
dominions of Zeeman Shah, the ruler of Affghanistan There were, 
however, two rival families in the state,—that of the King, a member of 
the tribe of Suddozye; and that of Futteh Khan and his twenty brothers, 
f whom Dost Mahomed was the youngest. The family of Futteh 
Khan triumphed over their rivals, and partitioned Affghanistan among 
emsclves, exc li t—this remained in the hands of the brother of 
Zeeman Shal In 1837, while Yar Mahomed was Vizier, the Persians 
ured before Herat; but, in consequence of the exertions of Lieu- 
tenant Pottinger, of t Bomb Artillerv, the town was able to resist a 
ten months’ s When the reigning chief died, Yar Mahomed became 
chiet nd at his death transmitted his power to Mahomed Said, his son, 
Mahomed Said, it reported, lived in an almost constant state of intoxica- 
tion, and permitted his personal followe to tyranr the people. 


In this strait, the Heratees petitioned the Shah of Persia to dethrone 





ir chief and annex Herat I'he Shah consented. Yussuf, a prince 
f the Suddozve family, was directed to concert m« ives with the Per- 
: lent, f up Herat The latter agreed to introduce 
Yussuf with 4000 horse into the town He rod it one day; and re- 
turning after dark, brought back with him Yussuf and his men When 
the gates were opened for the envoy, Yussuf’s followers rushed in, massa 
cred the guard, d seized the citadel and treasury Mahomed Said 
was imprisoned, and Yussuf proclaimed himself chief as the vassal of 
Persia 
rhe Ind Les ture has come into ¢ ion with the Board of Con- 
trol The latter, it pea ordered the former to repeal certain clauses 
of an tof then vn, and to pass thers in conformity with instrue- 
t from hor he Council has refused to obey the mandate of Mr, 


n Smith: Mr. Peacock, the spokesman for the Legislature, de- 
claring that if such orders can be issued no honourable man would con- 


tinue to hold the appointment of Member of Council 

Sunday tl December was observed as a day of thanksgiving in 
the English church The Hindoos, Mahomedans and Parsees, also 
issembled in their temples, and duly observed the day. One of the Par- 
sees delivered a lecture on the bl ing f Britis) which he con- 
trasted with the yoke the people would | to endure were the Russians 
lords of India 

rhe conduct of the United States Consul at Hongkong has raised the 

iestion, have tl vuthorities of Great Britain aright to take ywnizance 


of offences committed on board American ships in British possessions? 


The Consul, supp rted by the United States naval commander on the 
station, denied British jurisdiction; and in defiance of our authority, he 
committed an offence He was forthwith arrested, tried in the Hong- 
kong Police Court, found guilty, and remitted to the criminal sessions. 


Waited States.—Yet another mail-steamer from America without 
the President’s message The America arrived at Liverpool on Mon- 
day, with advices from New York to the 18th. There had been sixty- 
four ballots for the office of Speaker of the H: of Representatives, 
Mr tanks had obtained 105 yotes—seven of the necessary 
number. 

The President had issued a proclamation stating that all who, singly, 
or in troops, aid Walker and his fellow buccaneers in Nicaragua, will 
cease to be under the protection of the Government of the United States. 
Another proclamation announces that 





This is somewhat late in the day 
Newfoundland, having complied with the conditions of the Elgin treaty, 
is henceforth entitled to all the privileges secured by that instrument. 
The state of matters in Kansas was anything but pleasant. Governor 
Shannon had called the inhabitants to arms, and 3000 were in the field 
to preserve law and order. The Missourians were also musterings 
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armed with rifles and accompanied by cannon. They had cross a the. 
border on the 4th December. It was expected that a battle wouk 
ensue. 
Vasmania.—Recent 
Young has contrived to get into hot 
of Tasmania. Public charges of peculation were 
length of time against the officers of the 
Henry found himself obliged to institute an 
secret inquiry ; and although it resulted in 
gave no satisfaction to the Council. 
to investigate the charge; and the 
Controller, and a Mr. Benson, witnesses. 
obey the summons; and the Speaker issued a warrant for their appre- 
hension. Hampton barricaded his house, and filled it with convict con- 
stables ; but, finding that an overpowering force could be commanded 
by the Council without any aid from the Government, he gave 
up, but still declined to attend. 
habeas corpus to bring up the body of Dr. 
Court: he applied for instructions to the House; but, before any further 
proceedings could be taken, the Governor went down to the House and 
prorogued it until the 30th of October. So the stands: the Council 
assert their power to enforce their own process by commitment for con- 
tempt; the Executive denies that When the Council should 
meet again, they were expected to resume proceedings ; and it was anti- 
cipated that the opinion of the Supreme Court would be taken, and that 
the matter would be carried ultimately to the Privy Council. It is felt 
that the right of inquiry without power to summon witnesses is a 
mockery. 





advices from Australia show that Sir Henry 
water with the Legislative Counci 


inquiry. But it 
a censure of the officials, it 


Committee summoned Dr. Hampton, 
] 


surgeon, as 


case 


pow cer. 





Piscellaueans. 


Tue Army IN THE East.—The total strength of the 
forces in the vicinity of Sebastopol, at the present moment, 
as possible 53,000 men of all ranks and no of the service. 
there is a battalion numbe ‘ring about 700, and on the Bosphorus thirteen 
regiments of cavalry, whose aggregate strength is rather over 4000; 
making a total, exclusive of 2400 in hospital at Scutari and Renkioi, of, 
in round numbers, 58,000 purely English forces. Between this time 
and the first week in March nearly the whole of the troops now com- 
posing the reserve at Malta will probably be forwarded to the Crimea; 
their place being supplied by reinforcements from home, of which some- 
thing like 4000 will embark in the course of the next week or two. 
About ten infantry regiments from home, Malta, and Gibraltar, will in all 
likelihood be sent up to the Black Sea about the same time; thus adding 
more than 15,000 men to the English army now in the field, 
ing its numbers up to about 73,000, in all. The Turkish Contingent, 
the head-quarters of which is now at Kertch, may be considered as 
amounting to 20,000. YVortions of the British Swiss and British German 
Legions are already at Scutari; one or two more regiments are on their 
way; and the tots il number of these corps in two months may be safely 
anticipated as 7000 men. The British Italian Legion appears likely to 
be most successful, but it is not probable that sufficient progress will have 
been made in its organization to allow of its taking the field early in the 

campaign. Summing up the figures just stated, the whole of the British 
forces will probably be found to amount to 100,000 men, of whom 85,000 
will be effective combatants. Some important arrangements as to the re- 
distribution of the forces will be made on the arrival out of Sir Colin 
Campbell, who now holds the local rank of General. All officers on 
leave must be present with their regiments on the Ist of March; and 
within a very few days of that date the public may expect to see an army 
ready to take the field wherever it may be ordered, which, 
numbers, arrangement, and condition, we shall be justified in regarding 
with confidence and pride.—Globe, Jan. 4 

Lorp Lucan.—We perceive with satisfaction that the Earl 
in a letter to the Zimes newspaper, 
sensible course. 

‘** The gross misrepresentations and groundless charges made against me, 
he says, *‘ have decided me —— having a statement drawn up under my 
own eye, giving a history of the glish cavalry in the East, and its opera- 
tions during the time that I had the honour of commanding it. With this 
— ation, supported as it will be by documentary evidence, I shall fear- 
essly leave my conduct and character for the judgment of the public.’ 


British 
is as nearly 


of Lucan, 
announces his intention to adopt a 


The Queen has appointed the Honourable Peter Camp- 
now Secretary to her Mi aje sty’s Legation at Flerence, to 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti iry to 


APPOINTMENTS.-~ 
bell Scarlett, C.B., 1 
be her Majesty’s Envoy 
the Emperor of Brazil. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy, with the approbation of the Lord Chan- 
eellor, have appointed John Forster, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law, to be their Secretary, on the resignation of R. W.S. Lutwidg: 
Esq., appointed a Commissioner. 

The Sultan has raised his Minister Plenipotentiary in England, M. 
surus, to the higher rank of Ambassador Extraordinary. 


Mu- 


Rvusstan Trave.—The report of the Hull Chamber of Commerce on 
the trade of 1855 contains a section on the trade in Russian productions 
still carried on with that port. Flax, hemp, and tallow, being able to 
bear the heavy charges of land-transport through Prussia, have been 
ee: in quantities fully adequate to the consumption of the Hull dis- 
trict ; but linseed has been inadequately supplied; while imports of iron, 
hides, wool, tar, and deals, have not been able to bear the charges for 
land-transport, and, we are left to infer, have not been supplied. Fin- 
nish tar has also been received vid Sweden. On the other hand, consi- 
derable exports of colonial and other produce have by land been sent to 


Russia. 


DvuLtwicn 
issued a new scheme for the 


Trusts Commissioners have 
Alleyne’s charity, known 


CottecE.—The Charitable 
administration of 


as Dulwich College. The first object of the scheme is to preserve the 
rights of the present members intact: the Master is to receive his 
10157. a year, the Warden 856/., the two first Fellows 550/., the two 
second 466/.; the twelve poor brethren and sisters 150/. each: but th 
property is annually increasing, and it is proposed to apply it, as far as 


possible, to the following purposes. Instead of twelve poor persons re- 
ceiving each about 150/. a year, there shall be double that number, with 
homes provided for them, and receiving a weekly allowance not exceed- 


openly made for such a 
Convict Department, that Sir 
was a 


They appointed a Select Committee 


Both refused to | 
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The Speaker was served with a writ of | 
Hampton before the Supreme | 
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land |} 
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sitemel 
besides sixteen out-pensioners with a weekly allowance not 
1 exceeding 10s. ; 
the * re s Gift,” as the founder intended that his charity should be 
called, it is intended in an especial manner to develop the educati: nal 
we See nt, so as to render it worthy of the name of College, by which 
| it is more generally known. For this purpose, two to be 
established—an upper or classical, and a lower or English one—each 
provided with head-masters and under-masters, valuable exhibitions ang 
other prizes. Beyond their salaries, the masters are to receive certain 
fi es in proportion to the number of scholars, and there are 
scholars, boarders, and pe artial boarders. A goodly number of the boar lere 
are to be “ton the foundation,” but provision is to be made for the 
| seseption of many more at the bare cost of their living and books. Th, 
upper school is to be endowed with several exhibitions of 100/., tenab\ 
| for four years; the lower with twelve exhibitions not . 
| and it will be in the power of the governors to allot prizes and gratuities 
of not more than 40/. to other successful foundation-scholars. 
Cotuistons at Sra.—Under the Admiralty regulations, ships sailing 
or at anchor between sunrise and ouneet are compelled to show a bright 
light in order to warn off any approaching vessels, and thus prevent col- 
| lisions. ‘The master mariners trading in the Tyne have sent in a me- 
morial to the Admiralty, stating that from their experience the bright 
light has not answered the proposed object, and praying for the adoption 
| of other measures. Thus they assert that the bright light renders the 


ing 20s., 


) | dey 


schools are 


to be lay- 


exces ding 30/ - 


hull, outline, and rigging of the vessel, invisible, and renders it impos- 
sible to calculate whether the light is a cable’s length or a mile distant 


whether the ship is at anchor or under way, or what course she is steer- 
ing. The bright light also interferes with the Trinity lights. They, 
therefore pray for an inquiry, and suggest that the bright light be disc on- 
tinued, and that coloured signal-lights should be used instead; a scheme 
| for which they describe. They also suggest that fog-signals should be 
by sounds indicating the position and direction of the ships. 


Tue Eastern Countries Ratmeway Quvuarret.—Mr. Edward Ball 
has written to the Times warning the public and the shareholders 


not to be led away by Mr. Waddington’s reply, and casting doubt 
upon some of his statements in defence. Thus, Mr. Waddington says 
that by an ine — of ¢ apite aul of 1,213,000/7. he has increased the revenue 
by 450,000/., or 374 per cent. Mr. Ball says that the whole capital of 


the Eastern Commins Company is 18,748,018/7.; the total revenue 
1,234,018/.  ‘* Your annual revenue alone is 374 per cent upon your 
outlay,” says Mr. Waddington: to which Mr. Ball replies—‘ Not one 


| word of distinction between the various outlays for different purposes at 

different times. The obvious import of the sentence to any reader is 

that the total revenue upon the total outlay is 374 per cent.” 

Mr. Simpson, one of the Directors of the Eastern Counties Railway 

Company, has thought it necessary to publish a reply to Mr. Wad ding- 
| ton, on the ground that Mr. Waddington speci lly pointed out the 
| holders and directors of the East Anglian line as animated by hostile 
| motives, and giving vindictive evidence before the Committee ot Investi- 
In very quiet language, Mr. Simpson protests against this style 
He shows, that in the East Anglian he had brought about 
Eastern Counties which rescued that company from 
treat Northern. In return, however, the managing 
sacrificed the general interests to local 
interests. The coal-traffic is an illustration. From Lynn to Dereham 
is a distance of twenty-seven miles; from Lowestoft to Dercham, for- 
ty-five miles : the managing Directors have fixed the same rate of 2s. 10d. 
Lynn is in the East Anglian district; Lowestoft is specially favoured by 
Mr. Waddington. 

‘“*The Wells and Fakenham agreement, against which my protest was 
early put neem the books of the Company, is a case in point. The distance 
from*W ells to Norwich is 42 miles; from Wells to Fakenham, 8}. A ton 
therefore, would have to run, between the two points, over 33} miles 
Norfolk, and over 8} miles of the Wells and Fakenham; and yet, 
believed, the net receipt, after deducting an equal sum for termi- 
nals, by the Norfolk for the 333 miles run over, would be 6¢d., while for the 
} 8} miles on the Wells and F akenham it would be ls. 5d. Speculation is at 
| a loss to supply an adequate motive for such an agreement as this. The gain 
to the Wells and Fakenham is beyond all doubt. The loss, and consequent 
increase in the working expenses to the Eastern Counties Railway, is equally 
} certain.”’ 
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following is a translation of a letter 
Russian Sisters of Mercy ministering 
of hospital hor- 


“TInstpe Srnastoro..’’—The 
written in May last by one of the 
at Sebastopol. It vividly pictures the gradual increas 
rors 

| * Only a few days have passed since I last wrote to you, and now I could 
igain fill at least twenty pages with the events of the one single night be- 
tween Tuesday and Wedne sday. Oh, how much I should have to tell you 
but how or with what words! My God, what a horror is war! What un- 
natural cruelty it is! In the night between Monday and Tuesday our men 
were ordered to dig fresh trenches and throw up batteries, with a strong 
force to protect the workmen. We were all night prepared for attack, but 
it passed off quietly, and the whole of Tuesday was calm and still. In the 


evening all was again expectation. Every preparation was mad Several 
rows of mattresses were laid on the ground; small tables were arranged 
with lights and writing-materials upon them. The attendants were placing 


dressings, short stearine candles, and medici 





heaps of lint, bandages, 


upon a table. In one corner stood a large samoar (a lamp-ke ttle), and near 
| it two small tables, with small teapots and cups. On the other side 
| was a table covered with brandy, wine, lemonade, tumblers, nd 
| wine-glasses. The room is nearly dark, and a peculiar stillness 


Fifteen sur- 
room for operations, or 
noritel (superin- 
busily moving 
As you stand 


before a thunderstorm. 
round Pirogo‘f in the 


reigns around, as in the air 
and more, are seated 
ive Walking up and down in pairs. The officer 
tendent), who have to see that everything is in readiness, a 
| about, or are fetching in more medical help and attendance: 


ind the st 


it the door or look out through the lofty windows at both sides of the room, 
| you see a bright quict night, for the moon is shining, and the stars ar 
twinkling, without a cloud. Between nine and ten o'clock there is a flash 


like that of lightning at the windows, and suddenly it roars till every pane 


of glass rattles. By degrees, flash follows flash, more frequent and rapid; 
you can no longer distinguish the shots from each other. The fifth and 
sixth bastions are lit up with fire, but the enemy’s bombs do not reach 
the city We sit and listen, ever in the same sort of twilight, and t 
n hour passes over Then comes a litter, another, and another—it 
has begun. The candles are lit; folks run hurriedly backwards and 
forwards, and the large room is soon filled with men The floor is 


yvered with the wounded—eyerywhere, where they can sit, they who have 


but while thus preserving the eleemosyni ary character of 
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.dindo sit. How they shriek! what adin! Hell is let loose around us! 
You cannot hear the thunder of the guns for this wailing and groaning. 
That one screams, but not in words. This one cries —‘ Save me, brethren ; 
save me!’ Another sees the brandy on the table, and entreats me—‘ Be a 
kind mother to me and give me a dram. 
moaningly entreating the surgeons, who are probing the wounds—‘ Good 
my lord, do not rack me. I, mys If, walk with great difficulty between 
the rows of stretchers, and ery out—‘ Come here, my man, and take him to 
Gustsezinski’s house ’—that is, where the hopelessly wounded are carried— 
‘take this man to the Nicholaieff battery ; place that man upon this bed.’ 
Now they bring in officers too. The room is crowded densely with the 
wounded, but operations are not to be thought of at this moment. God give 
us but time to bind up the wounds of all! we Sisters are all busily engaged. 
They are bringing in an officer; his face is deluged with blood; 1 wash 


crawle 


it off—meanwhile he takes laboriously out of his snap-purse some 
money for the soldiers who brought him to drink his health. I have 
seen many do the same thing. I kneel on the floor to light the doctor—the 


wounded man has been shot in the breast—to see if the ball had gone right 
through. I place my hand under his back, and feel for the wound. You 
may think how he lies weltering in his gore. But enough. You would 
shudder if I were to describe to you all the tortures and agonies I witnessed 
that night. Dawn comes at last, and the firing ceases. We have a little gar- 
den. Picture it to your mind—well, there are wounded lying there also. I 
took brandy with me, and ran down to it, while the sun was rising most 
gloriously over the bay, amid the twittering of the birds, in the shade of 
acacias full of white blossoms. I found thirty, or thereabouts, all grievously 
wounded, most of them already at the point of death. My Maker and my 
Lord! what a contrast to this sweet spring morning ! 

*« At seven o'clock the operations recommence. Although it was not my 
day to be on duty, I got up about six o’clock, and at seven announced 
myself ready for duty. Everything was in order. . They are bringing 
me my dinner. All is quiet. Thank God, this day, then, is a quiet one. The 
door is opened, and one stretcher after the other is borne along. What's 
the meaning of this? How is this? When were you wounded, poor men? 
‘ We have lain out yonder ever since that night.’ There is a truce at this 
moment, Only think of this horror!’ 

Punric Heattn.—The total number of deaths registered in London in 
the week that ended last Saturday was 1485. In the ten corresponding 
weeks of the years 1845-'54, the average number was 1190; which, if raised 
in a certain proportion for comparison with last week’s deaths which oceurred 
in an increased population, becomes 1309. The result obtained is an excess 
in the rate of mortality now prevailing, as compared with the average rate 
for the last week of the year. Before the cold weather, which was recently 
experienced, set in, the weekly deaths were about 1100; last week the deaths 
registered exceeded that number by nearly 400. This increase is to be re- 
ferred, in part, to the operation of natural causes in producing or aggra- 
vating diseases, and thereby increasing the rate of mortality, and partly to a 
cause which is periodical and incidental to the registration. At the end of 
the quarter, there is an influx into the register-books of Coroners’ cases, 
which, if they had been registered when they occurred, would have been 





In all directions voices are heard | 








spread more equally over the last and previous weeks.—(ficial Report of 


the Registrar-Ge neral, 

Lorp ArILrspury.—The Marquis of Ailesbury died yesterday morning, at 
Tottenham Park, near Marlborough. His health had been failing for some 
time. Lord Ailesbury was born in 1773. With the exception of Lord Aber- 
deen, he was the senior Knight of the Order of the Thistle; an honour he 
received in 1819, followed shortly by a step in the Peerage from Earl to 
Marquis of Ailesbury. The title descends to George Frederick William, 
Earl Bruce, who in 1839 took his seat in the House of Peers as Baron Bruce 
of Tottenham. 

Lorp Caitunrss.—The Earl of Caithness died at Edinburgh on Mond iy 
sennight, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. Lord Caithness married, in 
1813, Francis Harriet, youngest daughter and co-heir of the Very Reverend 
William Leigh, Dean of Hereford; by whom he had issue, James Lord 
Berriedale, who succeeds to the title and estates, and Alexander Eric George, 
an officer in the Army. At the time of his death, the late Earl was,Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Caithness. 

Apmmat Curry.—Admiral Richard Curry, C.B., of the ‘“ Reserved ”’ list 
of flag-ofticers, died on Thursday week at the advanced age of eighty-four years 
He obtained his commission as Lieutenant as far back as the spring of 1794. 
He commanded the Fury bomb-vessel in the expedition to the Helder and 
at the surrender of the Dutch squadron in 1799. The gallant Admiral also 
assisted at the destruction of two frigates at Medinblik, and subsequently 
took an active part in the expedition to Egypt in 1801, and was frequently 
officially noticed for his services on that occasion. He had received the 
silver naval medal and one clasp, and for his naval serviees was made a 
Companion of the Order of the Bath. 

Mr. Tuomas Cunrrt.—Mr. Thomas Cubitt, the great 
the 20th December, at his house, Denbies, near Dorking 
details of his remarkable career have been supplied by the Builder 
paper. Mr. Cubitt was born in 1788, at Buxton in Norfolk. ‘ At the death 
of his father, when he was in his nineteenth year, he was working as a jour- 
neyman at the business of a carpenter. He shortly afterwards, with a view 
to improve his circumstances, took one voyage to India and back as captain’s 
joiner. On his return to London, then about twenty-one years of age, with 
the savings he had put by he commenced a small business in the me tropolis 
asacarpenter. After about six years, appearances of success manifesting 
themselves, he took a tract of ground from Lord Calthorpe in Gray’s Inn 
Road, upon which he erected large workshops and carri¢ d on avery consi- 
derable business. This establishment was afterwards relinquished to his 
brother, now Mr. Alderman Cubitt, who had been for many years associated 
with him. One of his earlier works while in the Gray’s Inn Road was th 
London Institution, Moorfields ; where he met and ov ditticul- 
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The following 
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ties. About the year 1824, he entered into engagements with the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Southampton for tracts of ground, on which ‘Tavistock 
Square and Gordon Square, with Woburn Place, and other streets around, 


now stand. Towards the close of the same year and the beginning of 1825 


he engaged with the late Marquis of Westminster and Mr, Lowndes to cover 
large portions of the Five Fields and grounds adjacent. Of this engage- 
ment, Belgrave Square, Lowndes Square, Chesham Place, and other ranges 
of houses, are the results. He subsequently engaged to cover the vast open 
district lying between Eaton Square and the Thames, now known as South 
Belgravia. fe has also carried out similar extensive operations in Clapham, 
temp Town, Brighton, and other places. . . . . He established a work- 
man’s library ; schoolroom for workmen's children ; 1 by an arrangement 
to supply generally to-his workmen soup and cocoa at the smallest rate at 
which these could be produc ed, assisted in establishing a habit of temper- 
ance, and superseding, to a great extent, the dram-drinking which previ- 
ously existed among them. He has two brothers surviving—Mr. Alderman 
Cubitt, M.P. for Andover, and Mr. Lewis Cubitt, the architect of the Great 
Northern Railway Terminus. Sir William Cubitt, the eminent engineer, 
though a native of the'same county, is not related. It may be worthy of 
remark, that the large engagements as to Belgrave Square, begun in 1525, 
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have been completed in the present year, and Mr. Cubitt’s own dwelling- 
house, on his estate at Denbies, in which he died, is only just finished, as 
the future residence of his family.” 

According to the Glasgow Daily Mail, the youthful Marquis of Lothian 
is ere long to be married to the Lady Susan Ramsay, elder daughter of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie. The Marquis of Lothian has estates valued at 
40,000/. a year. In November he was at Lahore, with the Honourable Mr. 
Egerton, having accomplished the *‘ grand tour ’’ of Ladak and Cashmere 

While Sir George Grey was hunting with the Old Berkshire Hounds, 
last week, his horse fell, and threw his rider with such force that one of the 
bones of Sir George’s right arm, just above the wrist, was broken. He was 
conveyed to Lord Radnor’s, Coleshill Park ; where the broken bone was set. 
Sir George was able to attend at the Home Office on Wednesday. 

The Pope has been making four new Cardinala,—the Archbishop of Mu- 
nich, the Bishop of Repellensin, Father Gande, a Dominican Friar, and the 
Archbishop of Vienna, On the last creation, the Zimes correspondent re- 
marks, that ‘‘ the Archbishop was the godfather of the Concordat, and the 
very least his Holiness could do for him was to give him a new hat!” 

Frenchmen are in favour at Stockholm. The King of Sweden has con- 
ferred the order of the Seraphim on Count Walewski, the» French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

A committee formed at Asti to obtain subscriptions for a monument to 
Altieri have announced that they have collected the requisite amount, and 
they have invited sculptors to send in models. 

John Insom, a noted sculptor of Florence, died on the 19th ultimo, at a 
very advanced age. 

The marriage of Mademoiselle Cruvelli with Baron Vigier, son of Count 
Vigier, ex-Peer of France, has been posted up at the Mairie of the first 
arrondissement, Paris, 

Mr. E. T. Smith, lessee of Drury Lane, is in a state of contumacy to- 
wards his Sovereign. Queen Victoria does not visit old Drury under the 
reign of Smith; and the Royal box is untenanted. The lessee has his re- 
venge. The other day, Mr. Charles Kean announced to the stage-manager 
of Drury Lane, that her Majesty would require the attendance of Mr. 
Charles Mathews, and other members of the Drury Lane company, to per- 
form at Windsor Castle, on the 10th January, and requested the said ma- 
nager to make his arrangements accordingly. Mr. Roxby, the manager, 
applied to Mr. Smith for permission; and Mr. Smith, who holds the power 
to do so, declined to allow Mr, Mathews and the other actors to perform at 
Windsor Castle. 





An Order in Council, published in Tuesday's Gazette, rescinds the order 
of the 20th September which prohibited the exportation of chlorate of 
potass to any place in Europe North of Dunkirk or in the Mediterranean 
Sea East of Malta; and so much of the order of the lst of November 1855 
as prohibited the export of chlorate of potass to all foreign countries 

Count Walewski, on Saturday, signed a telegraphic convention with M. 
Masud, Director-General of the Belgian Tclegraphs; General Mathe, Di- 
rector-General of those of Spain; Chevalier Bonnelli, of those of Sardinia, 
and Dr. Brunner, of those of Switzerland. By this arrangement, a uniform 
tariff has been established, much lower than that which previously existed 
for the transmission of despatches between France and the above-named 
countries. 

The Municipal Council of Turin has appointed a committee to consider 
the expediency of organizing a Universal Exhibition at Turin. If the re- 
port of the committee be favourable, a Crystal Palace is to be erected, com- 
prising in its centre the Palazzo del Valentino. 

In the first eleven months of 1855, the receipts from customs in the king- 
dom of Sardinia were 2,477,177 francs above those of 1854—an increase of 
more than 6 per cent. 

Australia is recovering her prosperity. During the first eight months of 
1855, the receipts of gold at Melbourne by escort exceeded those of 1854, 
and almost equalled those of 1853; the shipments in 1855 were greater than 
in either of the two preceeding years—the total was 1,671,879 ounces. The 
opening of the Sydney and Paramatta Railway, on the 26th September, was 
celebrated with great spirit. The Governor, Sir William Denison, travelled 
The public manifested 
very great interest in the affair: there was a general holiday, and 485/. was 
taken for railway-tickets. 

It is expected that this season Victoria will grow about half the food re- 
quired by her population ; a great advance in production. 

On the other hand, the known liabilities of insolvents in Victoria from the 
Ist January to the 3lst August amounted to 403,1682. ; and another 100,000/. 
ought probably to be added to this to show the whole amount of failures. 

It is computed that South Australia has now no less than 120,000 acres of 
land under wheat cultivation. 


The Allied cause has just been deprived of the services of a fair young 
Amazon who longed to do battle against the Moscoy. The daughter of the 
Oberhoff- Marschall of Baden, sixteen years old, managed to get clear of her 
father’s house, and to arrive, per railway, at Kehb, in man’s attire and 
smoking a cigar. Here she was arrested in her further progress, and con- 
veyed ignominiously back to the seat of parental authority. 

The Reverend Mr. Pusey, of Langley, attempted to separate the sexes in 
his church ; but the parishioners rebelled, and continued to be a “* mixed 
congregation.”’ 

An interesting race was run last week at Cairo between an English mare 
and an Arab horse belonging to Haleem Pasha ; when the former thoroughly 
beat the latter. The length of the race was eight miles, the time occupied 
by the mare 18} minutes, over a rough, gravelly, and sandy road. The same 
race has been offered for the last two years against all England, for 10,000 
sovereigns, with the same horse, and not aceepted The Egyptian Princes 
ire now convinced that their Arabs can be beaten by English horses. The 
late Viceroy, Abbas Pasha, had offered to stake any amount up to 150.0007, 
on his own horses against any others that might be brought to run.—Letfer 
fre m Alexandria. 

Sergeant Brodie, late of the First Royal Dragoons, whose pre vention of a 
months ago 
will be remembered, has had his pension increased from 1s, to 1s, 3d. a day, 
in consideration of his lung services as sergeant. 

A surmise has been made by a correspondent of the Times with respect to 
Mrs. Wooler, which deserves notice It is well known as a 
Hungary, and the Tyrol, for persons to t ike 
quantities asa tonic and stimulant. It invigorates the 
frame and chest ; it also imparts a brilliant bloom to the complexion and a 
general appearance of youthfulness. The too frequent practice of giving 
ursenic to horses in this country is also well known, It is, moreover, a won- 
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derful fact with regard to the taking of arsenic, that if it be discontinued 
the constitution breaks up with precisely the same symptoms which are. 
produced by arsenical poisoning, and the sufferer dies a miserable death from 
want of the arsenic, with every appearance of being the victim of poison. 
Mrs. Wooler, it is suggested, may have been in the habit of taking small 
quantities of arsenic in the shape of Fowler's solution, a bottle of which 
was in the house at the period of her illness; she may have determined to 
leave off the habit, unaware of the consequences of so doing, or when ill from 
some other cause she may have been compelled to desist ; the result being, 
that she would appear to have been poisoned by its administration. 

I have this day received communications from Constantinople, which say 
that the unfortunate Lady Ellenborough, whose romantic adventures are too 
familiar to the public, was lately assassinated in Arabia, by (says my in- 
formant) ** le harem d’un Cheik Arabe.”’” Iam only able to add, that the 
deed is supposed to have been committed at the suggestion of some women 
who were jealous of her Lady ship. Paris Corre spoude nt of the Mor Ming 

‘ost, 





hired two boatmen at Leghorn 
wind arose, and prevented 
and fatigu Count 


Count Rossi, a young Milanese nobleman, 
to take him on a short trip out to sea; a strong 
return ; after three days both boatmen died from hunger 


Rossi threw their bodies overboard; sail, helm, and oars had been carried 
away by the waves, and the young man was obliged to allow the boat to 
drift whither she would, with difficulty baling out the water with his hat 


At length the 
waded to land 


boat ran on a spit called La Calombrone, and Count Rossi 
there he was found half-dead by some customhouse-ofticers 
The Faith iron steamer, which had been purchased by the Turkish Go- 
vernment, foundered off Beechy Head on the 23d ultimo. She was built in 
water-tight compartments; a great leak occurred in the foremost compart- 
ment, and the vessel went down by the head; with one exception—a fire- 
man who did not come on deck in time—the crew, thirty in number, got oft 
in boats; they were picked up by a passing ship, and taken to Lowestoft 
The Waverley, from Amoy to Lima, with 450 coolies on board, put into 
Manilla, with the master dead and disease among the Chinese. The 
sengers were insubordinate; the mate and crew forced them below, and 
battened down the hatches ; fifteen hours after, 251 coolies were found dead 
from suffocation ! 
There were two shocks of earthquake at Melbourne « 
of the 17th September, sufficiently violent to arouse nearly 
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Friday 





The Nai Y List for the 
and vessels that have been 
for that purpose, since the Ist January 1855, 

The line-of-battle ships are two,—the Donegal, 100 guns and 800 horse- 
power; and the Victor Emmanuel, of 90 guns The 
corvettes are five,—the Bacchante 51, the Ariadne 31, the Diadem 30, the 
Dores 32, the Pelorus 20, of a steam-power varying from 300 to 800 horses. 
The steam gun-vessels are numerous. There are six mounting 6 guns, 
horse-power varying from 160 to 350; they are the Lapwing, Nimrod, Roe- 


building 


steam-frigates and 


buck, Victor, Weser, Recruit There are cleven mounting 4 guns, 200 
horse-power,—namely, the Alacrity, Assurance, Cormorant, Coromandel, 
Osprey, Renard, Ringdove, Sparrowhawk, Surprise, Vigilant, Wanderer 


There are 91 mounting 2 guns, 60 horse-power,—namely, the Albacone, 
Amelia, Azov, Banterer, Beacon, Beaver, Blazer, Bouncer, Brave, Brazen, 
Buffalo, Bullfinch, Bullfrog, Bustard, Camel, Carnation, Caroline, Cabin, 





Cockchafer, Confounder, Crocus, Delight, Dove, Earnest, Erne, Escort, 
Fervent, Fly, Foam, Forrester, Forward, Goldfinch, Griper, Growler, 
Hasty, Haughty, Havoc, Herring, Highlander, Hyena, Insolent, Julia, 
Kertch, Leveret, Lively, Louisa, Mackerel, Margaret, Manly, 


Mastiff, 
Maytlower, Pea- 
cock, Pheasant, 
Rainbow, Raven, 
gull, Sepoy, Shamrock, 
Staunch, Surly, Thrasher, 


Mistletoe, Nightingale, Opossum, Parthian, Partridge, 
Pickle, Plover, Porpoise, Primrose, Procis, Prompt, Quai 
Redbreast, Ripple, Rocket, Rose, Sandtly, Savage, Sea- 
Sheldrake, Skipjack, Spanker, Spey, Spider, 


Swan, Tickler, Tilbury, Violet, Wave, Whiting, 





Wolf. There are 20 mounting 2 guns, 20 horse-power,—namely, Angk 
Ant, Blossom, Cheerful, Chub, Daisy, Decoy, Dwarf, Fidget, Flirt, Gadfly, 
Garland, Gnat, Midge, } Nettle, Onyx, Pert, Pet, Rambler, ‘Tiny 


tHlour-mill), 
tilted 


ste im-vessel 
Bustler, } 
screw steam smithy, the 
-vessel, 100- 


Abundan c, scTCeWw 
flour-mill), the 


there are the 
iron screw steam-vessel 
steam tug-vessel, 100-horse power, the Chasseur, 
Gulnare, surveying tender, the Hearty, paddlewheel steam tu 

horse power, the Helen Faucit, paddlewheel steam-vessel, t] ll 
screw steam store-ship, 120-horse power, the Indian, 


7 ‘sides these 
the Bruiser, 





surveyihe ve 


Landrail, paddlewheel steam tug, the Mullet, paddlewheel steam tug, the 
Nimble, ne ee eam tug, the Pera, iren rew steam lighter, t 
Redpole, p dlewheel steam tug, the Steady, paddlewheel ste ¢ tl 
Sultana, paddlewhcel steam tug, the Wallace, iron paddlewheel st 
vessel, 1C0-hoi | sendy Wve, screw steam tank-vessel, L00-] 

[There is reason to believe that the list not complete 

All gun-boats from the Ist of January instant are to be 
mands, and commissjoned as such, not t r sl t 
year: each will have a crew of 36 men and ott 

The Roval Navy now consists of 456 vessels of l , of h 301 
in commission ; 1 t of ‘ ean \o 
ficers of the Navy are now thre ** lnspect I I l 

* chief engin 

Two mo loati batteries are to be built t Ss 
the Thames. 

Sir George Seymour has succeeded Sir Tl Cochrane naval ¢ 
mander-in-chief at Port l 

A letter from Kazatch Bay :, tl Mr. Deheny, se 
H.M.’s screw gun-boat Lynx, was tried by « t-martial, on the llth De 
cember, for cowardice exhibited durir th wk on Kin ll 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged 

Among our military preparations, it is noted that eun in f 
construction at the Mersey Steel and Lron works, Liverpool, wl 
weigh about 24 tons, have a 13-inch bore, and will (if successful proj 


ball of upwards of 
Messrs. Hogarth, of Aberdeen, eure, and pack in air-tig immens« 
quantities of tlesh and fish for the use of the Allied fo , especially of the 
French. Messrs. Hogarth slaughter sixty fat cattle d ii. 
Mr. Julyan, an officer in the Commissariat, has introduced a new method 
of preparing tield forage: he mixes up hay, bruised oats, 


300 pounds a distance of tive miles. 


it cases, 


and bran, and 
then subjects them to such a pate that a ton-we ight occupies but fifty 
cubic feet of space. The forage can then be cut into rations with a saw, 
like wood ; and a small portion in bulk forms a horse’s ration, This is con- 
sidered a great improvement on the old plan, 
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Ss 
WAR CASUALTIES, 

The War Almanack gives a tabular statement of the “ killed, woun ded, 
and missing in each regiment of the British Army, from the date o f the first 
landing in the Crimea till the capture of Se bastopol, September 8, 1855.” 
The following i is an abstr act. 





Wounde: i Missing Total 
Officers .....0.. OTe os 13 e . 785 
Sergeants ...... a ees 23. —(«w ° R24 
Drummers ..,.. oseees 7i ves 2 ees 93 
Rank and file .2,204 ..,.., PAGEE cecsce 66 3 .0.0.. 18,756 
2,575 11,377 SOA 14,456 

[These figures are evidently exclusive of deaths from sickness an 


wounds. } 
The following are the casualties in the Black Sea fleet, Naval Brig ide, 
and Royal Marines, from the 14th September 1854 to September 8, 1855, 








Killed Wounded Total 
Officers ne a «eae es 
Petty Officers ... a” “6eeeus : 
Men - eS aided 586 
Marines 3 ieenke 34 ioe ° 
- Missing 
163 728 
892 
-OSTSCRIPT 
POSTSCR A 
SATURDAY, 
In the course of a few days, a General Council of War is to be hek 


at Paris; at which England will be represented ay "his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, Sir Richard Airey, and Sir H uty Jones, to- 
gether with Admirals Sir Edmund Lyons and Dundas. The object of 
this Council is to collect, to interchange, and to consider all pe per . in- 
formation with respect to the war in every quarter; but it will not be in 
the province of the Council to plan campaigns, or to decide in ‘the be- 
ginning of January what is to be done in April. The Council, ha 
deliberated fully on the important subjects which will suggest themselves 
to them, will communicate the results of their labours to their respective 
Governments ; who will discuss the questions which may be rais¢ d, d 
having decided them, will give the orders necessary to secure the 
they may have in contemplation.— Morning Tost, Jan, 5. 


iving 





despatches are now far less numerous than 
however, three this morning; each possessing some 
first suggesting many reflections 
nhu Friday.—The Grand Duke Constantine, as the 
of Russia, has issued a circular to | departments, re- 
quiring that all reports shall contain the naked truth. Defects and mis- 
management are no longer to be glossed over, Officials disobeying this 
inction are to be dismissed the service.”’ 

** Hamburg, Jan. 4.—Accounts from Sweden state that General Block, 
Minister at Ws ur in Norw: ry, and commanding the army, has been directed 
to organize the Norwegian troops, in concert with the chief of the War De- 
partment at Stockholm.” 

‘ Paris, Jan. 4.—It is thought that the 
not wish to come to a diplomatic rupture with that of 
will reply, therefore, - the sense of the declarations 

ular of the 22d December.” 

The Journal des Debats publishes a letter from Constantinople, dated 
December 24, showing that the fall of Kars and the failure of Omar 
had their effect on the Turkish Government * Two « 
ordinary councils of war, at which Generals Larchey and Mansfield 
one commanding at Constantinople the French and the other the Englis 


Te l gT phi 
There are, 


and the 


formerly 


interest, 








head of th 


naval service its sever 





Cabinet of St. Petersbure wouk 
Vienna, and that 
ontained in the cir- 


xtra- 


Pasha have 





ti Colonel Chiesa della Torre, and the first dragomans 
Ey and French Embassies, were present, were held last weck 
of the Seraskier, for devising the means of protecting Erzeroi 


nd ‘ nal ling 





that place to resist any fore ible attack, and to hold « 
the spring in case of being blockaded In the first council, which t 
place on Thursday the 20th instant, they were chiefly employed in as- 
ertaining what ought to have been done during the summer and autumn 
and relieving Kars. In the second council, held on 
22d of December, they proposed and discussed the measures 





( 
i provisioning 
Saturday the 


















that have to be immediately taken in order to save Erzeroun Owing 
to the presence of the Allied Generals, a little order could b uintained 
throughout the discussion. They eegen by drawing up as correct an 

int as they could of the military f whicl the Turk Govern- 
ment still has in that part of Asia, and of the atate the; n ils 
f the resources, both in munitions and pplies, tl ‘ ct 
Erzeroum and Trebizond.’ Troops were to be instant] t t 
latter plac Omar Pasha had retreated upon Souchum K 

\ storm on the 19th had done e derable dan tl I g 
the Black Sea. An Austrian vessel, laden with 100 oxen 00 
was driven at night into the bay of Sebastopol ; and the batt f 
Constantine immed itely opened upor } \} pt 
u rew, l drifted to the Sout! f the bay, was fired 

yt ns during the w] f x tw 

f ved, with the loss of t \n Eng- 

( donia, which an I } " 
, f « for the squad: \ wi ‘ 
instead of ren I i, wl t 2 
t t t tand W \) \n t 
{ t | with hay 1 1 t ( ( 
T vy ve l I 
f wel ther lost o1 \ I l, 

Admiral ons arrived in Londor rhursday nigl the S - 
Kast Rail Yesterday morning at an carly hour he had nter- 
view with Sir Charles Wood at the Admiralty ; after which h proceeded 
to the War Office, and had an audier with the D f Cambridge 


Lord Hardinge, and Lord Panmure. 

A very needless wonderment has been made of the fact 
Richard Dundas has been ordered to take down his flag. Ith 
talked about as if the Admiral had undergone a disgrace; but it must 
have been the same with a Sidney Smith or a Neisor Admiral Dundas 
mmander of the fleet; during the winter all the ships composing 
the fleet have necessarily withdrawn from their station, and they 
are now dispersed in many harbours at home, and some there is 


ibroad ; 
therefore no flect, and there cannot be a commander of the fleet. Yoila 
tout, 
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Some stir has been caused by an exercise of patronage on the part of 


Lord Lovat, Lord-Lieutenant of Inverness-shire. His son, the Honour- 
able Mr. Frazer, has only seen a few months’ service in the County Mi- 
litia as junior Captain, and yet he has been appointed by his father Colo- 
nel of be corps. In the same regiment there are Major Sir A. P. 

don Cumming, who has seen thirteen years’ service in the Seventy-tirst 
Highlanders and Fourth Light Dragoons; Major James Duff, who served 
twelve years in the Seventy-fourth Highlanders, and who served in the 

I ar; and Captain the Honourable James Grant, who has gon 
through the round of Colonial duty in the Forty-second Highlanders 
Over all these officers the young Frazer has been placed, 

I asked a very distinguished and accomplished officer holding a high 
rank in the Artillery of the Guard, what a French court-martial would 
have done with those two military Earls who carried their privat 
squabbles even into the battle-field, and with admirable strategic 
science annihilated our Light Cavalry. ‘We should have shot one and 
cashiered the other,” was the answer. We are less truculent: we mak« 
one Inspector-General of Cavalry, and confer the command of a crack 
regiment upon his rival; and the Horse Guards rubs its aristocratic 
hands with an approving smik Viator in the Times, 


Gor- 


Cape war; 


The Tyne arrived at Southampton yesterday, with advices from Syd- 
ney, vid Panama, to the 18th September. The Legislative Council, 
or that portion composed of the members of Government and their no- 
short remainder of their administra- 
wishes of 


minees, were accused of devoting the 
tive career in voting away the public money contrary to the 
the more popularly elected members. On the 5th a vote to increas the 
Governor-General’s salary 2000/. per annum was carried by a majority 
of 22 to 9; a vote of 200/. for the completion of the garrison garden and 
cricket-ground was lost by a vote of 15 elective members against 13, 
consisting of seven salaried Government officers, five Government nomi- 
neces, and one elective member ind another vote of 630/. was carried 


by 15 Government against 14 elective members. 


At the adjourned meeting of the Crystal Palace Company, yesterday, 
the report of the Committee, suggesting several plans to improve th 
position of the ent rprise, was, 
idopted The Solicitor of the Company read the heads of a bill, for in- 
creasing the capital of the Company to 1,135,000/., and for authorizing 
the purchase of a lease of Dulwich Wood, the issue of life-tickets, & 
The proceedings did not go with perfect smoothness. Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton indignantly rebutted imputations made against him at the previous 
meeting by Alderman Wilson,—that he had led the Company into un- 
profitable land-purchases; that he desired to purchase land for himself; 
and that he was drawing 1000/7. a week from the Company. Sir Joseph 
admitted his desire to become the owner of Rockhill he had openly ot- 
fered to purchase it at a price fixed by arbitration. Alderman Wilson 


with some modification, unanimously 


intimated that he still desired explanation on the subject of 1000/7. px 
week Mr. Scott Russell explained, that Sir Joseph might have drawn 
1000/7. in one week for the wages of the servants, yet as the whol 


amount so paid to him was only 17,000/., the Alderman’s statement was 
impossible. The discussion gradually concentrated upon the business of 
the day; and the meeting closed with a yote of thanks to its Chairman, 
and of confidence in Sir Joseph Paxton. 


The successes of ‘Jenny Lind at Exeter Hall have excited the natural 
eagerness for repetitions, and the Elijah of Mendelssohn is to be reproduced 
on Monday the 21st, with all the completeness of the last performance. 

In June last, Ronconi the singer prosecuted his wife, before the Paris Tri 
bunal of Correctional Police, on a charge of adultery with one Cattabeni, a1 
Italian exile. There was no question about the facts; but Madame Ronconi 
made a counter-charg her husband had taken up with Mademoiselle Car- 
men, a Spanish dancer The Court gave the lady time to produce evidence, 
and the case was again heard this week It turns out that the Spanish 
dancer has no existenc ina French romance; that the letters writter 
by Ronconi to the imaginary Carmen were designedly written with the view 
of enabling his wife to obtain a separation rhe Court sentenced Madam 
Ronconi to three months’ imprisonment, and Cattabeni to eight days Ihe 
lightness of the latter senter is explained by the fact that Cattabeni had 


} } ‘ 1 
lready been five Weeks lh prison 


suave 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Frimpay APTERNOON 
The public are becoming distrustful of the negotiations for peace; and 
tl mmencement of at r has reminded them of the early meetir 








f Parliament, when the tina | requirements for the maintenance of tl 
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bought up for that pu the exchange consequently shows great firmn 
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of gold and silve 
vear 1855, form an ag 
ilso been taken by private h 
the commencement of last year, the 
16,200.000/7. : it has been since reduc 

In the Corn-market there has been 
quarts r. 

The gold received this week from New York has amounted to 62,000/ 
The shipments of specie by the Pera amounted to 277,307/.; of which 
246,565 was silver for India and China, and is less than the sums forwarded 
by the two previous pavkets 
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di int, although from the tinued shipments of gold and specie to India 

| the Continent an increase was considered probabk 

In Foreign Securities, the operations continue limited {ustrian has im- 
proved 1 Dutch Two-and-a-half, and Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 
; rh has been a decli in the following—Turkish Six per Cents, 2}; 
Sardinian, 2; Buenos Ayres, and Portuguese, 1; Turkish Scrip, 4 

In Railways, sales ‘ eponderated, owing to th tat {f Consols 
ut upon the whole there | been only a slight decli G t We m 
has fallen 15s. ; Great Northern, 10s,; Lancashire and ¥ ! d Mid- 
land, 4s.; Lond iN -Western is 944; at which it als tood last 
W In the Fret tions, Eastern of France, Northern of France, 
und Paris and Lyor each declined 10s, 

SATURDA Tw t ( Be 
1 l a ned 4 this morning, Cons being now 87 d. 

Ex nt rhe bullion return by the Bank of | ind 
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Yesterday, the Pyne steamer, from the West 
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Goose, he produces one of the most extraordinary combinations of human 
emotion that the present generation has witnessed. When he is the con- 
fident roué, who fancies that his quarry is within his grasp, and that the 
arts of deceit will be superfluous, his countenance bears the very impress 
of insolent wickedness. The words he utters may be burlesque, but 
there is nothing comic in that Borgia-like face, somewhat effeminate, 
but malicious, triumphant, and relentless. Yet this is but the intro- 
duction to his grand scene,—the scene in which, after having destined 
for the heroine a roll down a hill in an internally-spiked barrel, he has 
been subjected to the same process himself by the superior dexterity of 
his ‘‘disereet’”’ victim. He is brought on the stage in the lowest state 
of moral and physical dejection: his complexion is ghastly, the muscles 
of his face are relaxed, his brain is supposed to be wandering; and in 
this miserable plight he concentrates, as to one point, rage, despair, mad- 
ness—every distortion in fact of the human mind; illustrating each with 
a corresponding distortion of countenance, worthy of the grotesque cha- 
racter of some Gothic cathedral. While we are yet at a loss for a proper 
term to define Mr. Robson's position, let us say that he is the greatest 
living artist in arabesque tragedy. 

The other entertainment, which is especially distinct from the mass, 
is the pantomime at the Adelphi; which, though by no means the best, 
or even the second-best of the season, is remarkable for the attempt to 
revive the ancient Harlequin, Columbine, and Pierrot, as they are re- 
corded in the works of the Watteau school of painters. Although we 
are apt to boast of a return to unsophisticated nature,—like dear, artificial 
Jean Jacques,—it is still pleasant to contemplate those fantastic beings 
that equally avoid the real and the ideal; and a Harlequin in a loose 
jacket, with ‘continuations’ extending no further than the knee, 
accompanied by a Columbine with white powdered hair, is a 
most agreeable spectacle. Had these resuscitated relics of the 
Gallo-Italian comedy been suffered to go through some tale of 
love, intrigue, or jealousy, that would have reminded us of the 
old dramatic collections published during the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, when the Italian comedies drew all Paris to the Hétel de 
Burgogne, we should have had a most interesting variation on the clown- | 
ery and pantaloonery of the last fifty years. But, alack and well-a-day! | 
the manager, or the author, or somebody, lacked resolution to carry out 
the idea with which he started ; and the result is an incongruous monster 
of a pantomime, comparable to that example for avoidance held up by 
Horace in the first lines of his ‘* Ars Poetica.” Every one should visit | 
the Adelphi, to see the tableau in which the oldfashioned pantomimic 
characters are first presented to the public; and, that task completed, 
every one should rush out again, to escape the melancholy pleasantries | 
of the modern drolls, 


Certainly, Professor Anderson is the pet of fame. When he leaves off 
covering the walls with announcements of his own greatness, he finds 
his glories still celebrated by—a rival manager! A farce, called The 
Great Gun Trick, produced at Drury Lane, consists of nothing more 
than an imitation ‘of the tricks and manners of the “* Wizard”’ by Mr. 
C. Mathews; and Mr. Anderson, alluding to this fact, when addressing 
his patrons at Covent Garden, boasts that he attracts not only one au- | 
dience, but two! 





Pantstan THEATRICALS. 

In some of the French papers devoted exclusively to the drama, it is 
the custom to commence each year with a complete list of the novelties 
produce din the course of the past twelvemonth. The statistics of 1855 
give the enormous number of 296 new pieces; being an increase of 
32 on the returns of 1854. 

The Bouffes Parisiens, a little comic theatre which started last year on | 
the Champs Elysées, has been removed for winter-quarters to the Sall 


Courte; which was opened te the season on Saturday last. 
At the Théitre Lyrique, we have an instance of a rise from the Circus 
whi h is perhaps without par rallel in theatrical history. M. Paul Cuzent, 


celebrated as an eque strian, not only in Paris but in St. Petersburg, has 
composed the music to a comic opera, written by M. Dennery, and pro- 
duced last Saturday with success: it is called L’ Habit de Noce. 

Lax as they are in their matrimonial notions, the French, with strange 
inconsistenc y; exceed all other peoples in the respect they pay to the 
filial sentiment. A little piece by MM. Decourcelle and Lambert Thi- 
boust, brought out last Tuesday at the Gy mnase, represents the celebrated 


Sophie Arnould, on New-Year’s Day, anxious to make her femme de 
chambre dine with her, for want of any other company. The girl, 
bound to dine with her mother by the Gallic laws of filial obedience, 


Sophie is enraged ;—but her eyes happen 
puts it on the table, and } 
This exclamation gives | 


refuses the august invitation. 
to fall on the portrait of her own mother; she 
exclaims, ‘* Moi aussi, je dine ayec ma mére!” 
the title to the piece. 


Sacred Aeusic, 
Goldschmidt Lind’s performance in The Messiah on New- | 
Year's Eve gave us an answer to the question which had been raised in 
our mind by Clara Novello’s singing in the oratorio a short time 
before, ‘In what will Jenny Lind’s performance surpass this?’’ There 
is nothing invidious in the comparison between Jenny Lind and the only 
living oratorio-singer, we verily believe, who is worthy of such 
parison ; nor do we think it any disparagement to our gifted country- 
woman to say that she does not reach the elevation of the illustrious 
Swede. Jenny Lind’s singing in The Messiah was the greatest of all her 
efforts. She rose with the loftiness of her subject, and delivered the in- | 
spired language of the musician—grandly interpreting the sacred text 
with an inspiration akin to his own. Her distinguishing characteristic 
has always been, on the stage as well as in the concert-hall, reality, 
depth, and intensity of feeling. It was this that gave such lofty beauty 
to her portraiture of the sclf-devoted Alice, and threw such affecting pa- 
thos into the sorrows of the heartbroken Amina. Her voice, as a musi- 
cal instrument, has been equalled; but as an organ of expression, proba- 
bly never. Its very tones are often full of tears. Its mere 
thrill upon the heart and rouse sympathetic emotions. It has power, 
sweetness, volume, flexibility,—qualities possessed by many; but it 


M: adi ime 


same 


a com- 


sounds 


penetrates the soul as no voice has done that we have ever heard 
It penetrates the soul because it is the voice of the soul; it 
stirs the inmost heart because it is from the inmost heart that | 








| it flows. 


| dramatic oratorio. 


| secretaries, appointed to inquire 


| sional frequenters of the turf. 





It was by this charm, superadded to her great powers as 
an artist, that Jenny Lind, in The Me ssiah, enc hained the fee lings of the 
audience on Monday last. Her first air, ** Rejoice greatly,” in which 
joy is expressed by a series of brilliant divisions, was superbly executed - 
yut this song, which every other singer makes a cheval de bataille, was 
one of the least remarkable of her efforts, because its expression lic $ in 
its execution, of which others are capable. But to many passages which 
generally produce little effect in comparison, she gave a new colouring 
as when, in the recitative describing the shepherds in the fields receivin; 
the celestial message, she exclaimed, * For unto you is born—a Sarioy 
which is Christ the Lord!” in accents which rang through the hall ; 
when, in the air ‘Come unto him,” she breathed the phrase “ For he is 
meek and lowly of heart,” with such ineffable softness; or when she 
gave to the air “If God be for us” quite a new character of firmn 
and confidence. She produced numberless fresh and unexpected beauties 


by the expressive utterance of a single phrase or a single word. But her 
great triumph was in “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” It was not 


mere singing—it was a fervid outpouring of faith, hope, and joy, which 
it would be vain to endeavour to describe, because we have never heard 
anything in music like it or comparable to it. It is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to add, that her purity of style was as remarkable in this as in 
her previous performances. She gave the text of Handel without a note 
of display or ornament; justly conceiving that its best ornament lies in 
its divine simplicity. 





The Queen entertained her guests at Windsor Castle on New-Year’s 
Day with a musical performance of an interesting kind. 
Méhul’s Joseph ; a charming pastoral opera, which is too little known in 
this country. English ideas do not admit of its being brought upon the 
stage; while it is too dramatic, and contains too much spoken dialogue, 
for the concert-room. Mr. Bartholome »w, so well known for his skill in 
musical arrangement, has adapted this piece for concert-performance by 
turning the spoken scenes into poetical A citatives; for which music has 
been composed by Mr. Cusins, the organist of the Queen's Private 
Chapel. The task has been felicitously executed by the poet and th 
musician; and the piece was thus produced at Court in the form of a 
The principal characters were sustained by Madame 
Clara Novello, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, Benson, Smith, Coop r, and 
Thomas; with a chorus and instrumental band 140 strong. The per- 
formance was conducted by Mr. Anderson, the Director of the Queen's 
Private Band. Several fine and classical works, we may add, have ori- 


| ginally been produced at Court under the auspices of ‘her aiesy and 


Prince Albert, and have thus first become known in England. This, in 
particular, was the case with the @dipus and the Athalie of Mendels- 
sohn; and we trust that the performance of Joseph at Windsor Castk 
will have the effect of soon bringing it also before the public. 


Tetters tu the Editor. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 
Travellers’ Club, 2d January. 

Sirn—Will you obligingly give insertion to the few following facts. A cler- 
gyman of well-known high character and attainments, the Reverend Philip 
Hale, Head Master of Are hbishop Tenison’s Grammar-school, has for the last 
nine years read daily prayers, at eight a.m., in the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fie lds, (thus performing fully one -third of all the se rvices which 
take place in that stately fabric,) at a stipend of twenty pounds per annum. 

Mr. Hale has a family of eight children. He must not be confounded with 
the Archdeacon Hale, who, when lately accused of pluralism and sinecurism, 
came forward indignantly in the public papers, under the signature * Fain 
Play,’”’ to show that he draws on/y 3200/7. per annum from the revenues set 
ap art to religious purposes in this « ountry. 

It appears that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and their well-paid 
into the affairs of our Church, deem it 
beneath their dignity to go into such vulgar matters as whether that portior 
of the clergy who really do the work of the sanctuary are provided with 
bread enough to keep their families from starving 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, ws 2s 


A CASE FOR 


THE RUGELEY CASE AND HORSE-RACING, 


Strn—The 
indications of the manners, 


POISONING 


evidence in the Rugeley poisoning case affords some remarkabli 
customs, thoughts, and feelings of the profes- 
For the consideration of such of your read- 
ers as have read the evidence, with this view, I would suggest the following 
questions, 

Is the me. pretext of imp roving the breed of horses to be weighed for a 
moment against the deterioration of human feclings that appears to be so 
readily aoubeeal by racing and betting 

Have the noblemen and gentlemen who patronize this source of evil n 
high duties left undischarged ? 

Have they no worthier use for the money they spend in jockeys, grooms, 
trainers, and professional betters ? 

Have they no more suitable school in which to bring up the youthful 
members of their order than the stables or the 

Are there no objects of human advancement retarded for want of the pub- 
lic money that is spent on the Me ing plates’’ with which this school of 
noblemen and gentlemen are endowed in the name of her Majesty ? 

“Your obedient servant, H. 


RUSSIAN 


race-course ? 


HABIT OF FALSEHOOD, 
Belfast, 31st December 1855 

Srr—Every one has by this time been amused at Colon 1 Shatfner’s trans- 
parent f usehoods about Russia. 

It appears uncertain whether his statements proceed from a really Russian 
but it is probable that they do, and that he is more of a dupe than 
an intentional liar, The Russians habitually deceive ignorant foreigners 
with gasconade. I conversed, in 1851, with an American acquaintane 
who ha id just returned from a visit to Russia. His admiration of everything 
Russian was intense, especially the drill of the soldiers. He told me the 
Russians like the Americans, in consequence of the latter not interfering in 
the affairs of other countries. This must have alluded to Mexico: an ex- 
ample which the Russians have improved on in their intercourse with Turkey. 

My American friend mentioned a circumstance that he learned in Russia, 
which unaccountably never appeared in the money article in the 7imes. The 
expenses of the Hungarian campaign were defr ayed by sending a few 
thousand more men than usual to work at the Ural gold-mines. The mos 
extra rdins ury part of this story is, that the Yankee, a sufficiently ** smart 
man,” believed it. Yours respectfully, J. J. M. 
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SPECT ATOR. 13 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


‘AS ‘IN A G LASS, DARKLY.” 
WE turn back and scan the long vista of 1855: in all our ex- 
perience we remember no year which so presents itself to the 
sight without needing any formal retrospect to recall it. We 


1856.] THE 
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Net 
undermentioned periods, 








YUE. 
Produce of the Revenue of the 
ended December 3l, 
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} QUARTERS ENDED 
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20th June th Sept. | 
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— — } can each of us see every object, every incident, however changed 

! Customs ...- 53si,i61 | now, however remote the scene. It all rises up like a picture, 
Excise ...--+- : We see the ill-formed camp near Sebastopol —not round it—with 
a... | its ragged hutless soldiers, its vile roads, its disease and dead beasts ; 

’ ee es: ; | the scene gradually taken up by the new troops, the railway, the 
: Crown Lands ... new system. The mere names of leaders—Raglan, Canrobert, Pé- 
ee ees — | lissier, De Lacy Evans, Simpson, Lyons, Codrington, Windham 

Totals ...+++++- ens 17 431,465 | recall each one a series of events; and nothing is needed 

QUARTERS ENDED ——_—_| to make us remember the long labours of the siege, the sorties, 

saat Stave | S0ch Same | 20th Gent. | Stet Bes. the successes of the Sea of Azoff, the intermittent bombardment, 

| 185 1854 Iss 1854 finally followed by that three-days bombardment which the ob- 

i a we er we < | durate Gortschakoff declared to be so absolutely unbearable, and 
y Castanne «004020000 4,411,766 491; = the taking of the Malakoff. In like manner, the very news of the 
: Supe... | ya 151 present week recalls the Vienna Conferences, with their resultless 
i ee” asse bee termination, and their episodes of Lord John Russell and Drouyn 





ending in the retirement of the two statesmen; while 
who had chattered about the 


384,000 


de Lhuys, 
in St. Petersburg, the great Czar, 


Post-office . 
Crown Lands .. 











Miscellant ous. 284,7 : ' : 

oS eee inane laaoz26 | Bequests of “the sick man,” and had thrown Europe into the 

nth | fever of war to indulge his headlong presumption,—harassed 
Stes De | by un xpected adversities, actually dies of a political congestion. 
1854. He leaves the mild Alexander to continue, under the pressure 

of fraternal competition, the hereditary policy of Peter and 

SIN svsnoercoenes Catherine ; to raise levy after levy, loan after loan, ineffectually, 
Stamps... while loans of any amount re quired are given openhanded by the 
eeecueererwere”** people of France and England to their Governments, and the seas 

ning al > of the world remain open to the commerce of the Allie 8. But, 
Miscellaneous .....--- vivid as the picture is, distinctly as we see the objects, still the 
Os: OEP ye ee elie "Gia5r.003 | 66,324,897 spectacle is of that nature whic h half cheats the sense and makes 

ea ee oP eee Cae the mind uncertain whether all that is seen so vividly is real, 

Il. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter, Nine Months, and Year ended | 50 many peoples, so many interests, so many powers are in con- 
December 31, 1855, as compared with the corresponding periods of the flict, that we cannot rightly trace the working of the whole. Do 


purpose is, 
heights and 


we understand our own share? We think that our 


preceding year. 
es by sheer main force to bring down Russia from her 


| QUARTER ENDED 















































Dec. 31, 1855 to force upon her the recognition that there is a public law to 
gong y Tey which she as well as other states must submit. But have we 
|_———_|_—_—— _ | mastered the conditions under which that object must be attained, 

ee ee ae . 315,506 so that we have the right to say it is our deliberate will? The 
Excisi Bogen complicated state of the world politically, the dece ptions, the se- 
a... 52, —_— crecies, make us mistrust our own view. We scareely know 
Property Tax sepiabaeee a rose whe the r, amid the obstructions, the intrigues, and changes that 
Crown Lands....... 5,000 — | we jealously watch, our statesmen, who appear moving amongst 
RESOEMEENS +020 0c0serercososcers =. ses SR a the rest, are acting for us in the sense that they profess to the end 
Totals... .+++eee0 | 720288 406,906 =| that we desire. Distinct and vivid as the retrospect is, so that 
wen = every object starts up at a name, it is like the picture called up 
a — | by the conjuror’s art, in which the sight is baffled by the veil of 
NINE MONTHS ENDEI YEAR J NDED a moral doubt; and, mingled with pride at the labour that we 
“s Briana have accomplished is apprehension at the work unachieved and 
Increas Decrease Increase Decrease the unc rtainty ° 

el a a ee ££ The future is but the harvest of the past. Prophetic instinct 
- evesenentes _— a aon — is but experience with its face turned forward; and, with what 
+ plaanenatasiseapeaehbrt 139,8 4,361 — insight we may gather from the retrospect, we look to the 
adie SS ile iinegtoRE “9 699.457 pesctel MET = future with uncertainty. For of uncertainty is born un- 
SONS --nsseneooee ne 159,938 —o 133,015 certainty. The very word that is now in the mouth of all Eu- 
Miscellaneous... 19 — 25,168 — rope, Peace, sounds like a delusion. If it be not Russia 
Et gee eae —Jr19313 | 4esaa1| sazzos3, Ioaeay | really has learned wisdom from adversity, and is prepared to ac- 
— Sana sane «sept peace on the only practical conditions—then indeed we have 
ies Seinen erty tte attained the object of the war, and something more. The con- 
—_—— test has not been in vain. It has taught all Europe to diserimi- 
III. An Account showing the Net Revenue and other Ri ts of the Quar- | nate between the relative pretensions and strength of different 
ter oh December 31, 1855; the Application of the same, and the | governments—to know that the barriers to the progress of civili- 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the zation and commerce are not insup rable. The war has modi- 
‘ Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge tied the tenure of the most obstructive governments, has strength- 
“ae aS oat Rene See ee a — . ened those whose prosp rity is esse ntially as Ww ll as professedly 
SAE SURES 0000000: oe . one ~. allied with the progress of civilization for the whole world ; and 
Pe eee arcs 20,585 | has formed alliances which bring the most cultivated states nearer 
ae Seoume vecaived in the Quarter ented: Dessuber tt, MUS, m chown ede- | together. It hes dome sumething to emancipate Maly fom her 
Amount received in the Quarter ended December 31, 1855, in full of Loan. of , ; Imperial subjugation; has made the French and the English 
te ge Exchequer Bills (Supply) issucd in the Quarter ending December 4,021,209 | know each other better, to their mutual advantage ; has prepared 
tt a ne nance ae i teseseeatt, 008 | the way for unfastening the anti-commercial exclusions of the 
advances for Public Works, &c. See abit z auarsi | North; has drawn the Northernmost state of all into closer rela- 
yasss7o | tions with the leading states ; has in fact made commerce feel how 
.-y Tene tod yeed te ‘ wet Bm Ragweed a Divide be om valuable are the opportunitic s ot peace, and has ( nlarge d those 
rges payable in the Quarter to March 31, 1856, and for which Exchequer opportunities by widening the ticld of commercial alliance. Never 
soney) Wal be lesued in that Quarter te _3879,79 | before had we attained a position which enabled us at once so to 

liiechint iaiiiitadh dau dt Wh sak Ganeind tie Gan Cities enlnl Henman. —" value peace and to profit by it. ; . 
redemption of Exchequer Bets (Deficiency) for the GQuaster ended me be But we know what ‘‘ negotiation” means. We have learned, 


» 1855 sreseseesees ose “* $53,443 | within this week, what the word “ peace” means in Russian lan- 














Ret arter en ia December 31, 1855 cenatan — a teen atecen 14,880,590 puage a cheat intended to veil some stratagem that may be more 
SS ee See ee Sen SOTO SNe ee One successful for the enemy than open war, It is true that recent 
Interest of the Permanent Debt : ; £6,251,876 experience has proved a greater power on the side of the West— 
Interest of Exchequer Hills (Deficiency a solid weight of strength compelling inert Russia to give back ; 
Br eee spi snnatcnnrasaa ces. and it has made our alliance constantly increase, notwithstand- 
Advances for Public Works, & ing the vested influences, the manifold family connexions, and the 
remindannients = = $122,703 | organized reluctances of our adversaries. But Russia, it would 
oe 2 ne December 3, ~~ gb = hc gdaatata a caatattilacat seas ae seem from all that we can desery, is still a much ruder, a less 
Great Britain .. ms . educated, and less intelligent state, than we had conceived her to 
Ireland A784 aunseg | De. Her accomplishments, her diplomacy, like her commercial 
ies | Ctpital St. Petersburg, are a facade, behind which is poverty, in- 

- — “| tellectual and political as well as material. She does not under- 
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stand the lesson that she has been taught: and, if we can pierce 
the triple veil which shrouds the direct future, we conclude that 
the choice of Russia inflicts upon us another year of war. Upon 
the threshold of that year we now stand. We accept the enter- 
prise, though its aspect is to us as portentous and as uncertain as 
ever was proposed to knight of old romance. Its glories are 
shrouded in the darkest dangers. We can scarcely wonder if 
our public men make pause, and hesitate to commit themselves 
finally to action—if they accept any chance that seems to offer 


for averting the calamities, the hazards, the distractions that 
another year of contest inevitably involves; for the cam- 
paign of 1856 cannot remain a mere parallel to that of 1855. 


The fall of Kars has to be compensated in the North. We hav 
postponed until the latest moment the peremptory pressure which 
a real Baltic war would place upon the German states: and why ? 
Is it because we were uncertain whether, if driven to a last choice, 
Prussia, Germany, perhaps Austria, might not elect to take their 
stand with the Power of the North that has resisted so long ? 
Will they throw their last stake on the side of re Bin tag in- 
stead of risking the chances of a war whose simple geographical 
extent threatens to involve the whole Continent ? We boast that 


we have gained the Swedish alliance: but Denmark sulks. W< 
have talked of “‘the nationalities”: let them be raised, and who 
can draw the line between nation: lity and democracy, and tell 


how near the insurgent commotion may approach towards th 
citadels of the Western alliance? The proph« tic powers of expe- 
rience soon come to an end, and Peed se vainly strives to go 
beyond, 

It is not given to man to sec the future; nor, for the perform- 
ance of his allotted duties, does he need. No contest ever under- 
taken by this country was at once less selfish and more practical. 
Its success will secure us against evils destructive of our 
merce and independence, but it equally secures Europe against 
the same evils. At least for once in our national life we ar 
impelled by a conviction of duty and guided by principle; and 
we trust for success to our faith in the principles of right. Nor 
have they failed us, We believe that all our successes have been 
attained when we have set diligently and honestly to do th 
right thing in the right way; our reverses, like those at Kars, 
when we left the right thing undone. Without, therefore, pro- 
fanely and madly presuming the event, we may feel that we shall 
be safe and prosperous in proportion as, not drawn aside by fear 
or cunning, we persevere in the direct path along 
laboriously advanced thus far. That is th 
Future of a piece with the Past. 


com- 


have 
the 


which we 


way to make 


THE BALANCE-SHEET OF 1855, 
Tuar we do not underrate the value of statistics, is proved by 
the tables and summary account of our material condition for the 


past year, in the Supplement published with our present num- 
ber. Various returns of considerable value have presented ma- 
terials from which we extract a really interesting story. Statistics 
furnish the graduated scales by which we can measure quantities ; 
the chemical character of the quantities meted, if we may use th 


expression, must be examined and described by other means, 


According to the test usually applied for estimating th pro- 
gress or decline of our condition in taking stock at the end of th 
year, the results ought to fill us with satisfaction. We may feel, 


indeed, that we have not undergone a year of continued hostilities 
without cost; but the returns of the Board of Trade would per- 
suade us that we stand nearly, if not quite, as well at the end of 
the second year as at the first, and that a war makes no material 
difference. If, indeed, we look trom figures and mer, 


voods to 


we tind difference and acknowledge a loss. The war has cost 
us the sacrifice of some thousands of soldiers, Both Houses of 
Parliament have suffered; the second year, however, inflict 
less loss than the first. During the last recess there were thirt 
deaths among Members of the House of Commons, including fow 
by casualties in the Russian campaig during the present reces 
only five deaths, Only one Peer fallen at his post in the 
Crimea; but when we look to the relatives of Members and Peers, 
we find that the upper classes have fully asserted their right 1 
sustain their share of mortality in the wars of their country. | 


lost sons, and Lo 
in the Upper House, cight no 
one of them two; three have lost broth 
seareely in this section of the wee it that vw 


the Commons four Members hav: 

some others have lost brothers ; 

men have lost sons 
But it is 


find the; peculiar vicissitude of war-time. Look to that ¢ 
phie diagram representing the rise and fall of bullion in the 
Bank of England, and see a fluctuation like that of way 

the Bay of Biscay. It is partly explained by the | 
table, where we see how the demands of war have occasioned 
an efflux of gold from the Bank of France and from the Ban} 
of England. Vigorous measures—the raising of discount-rat 
this country from 4 per cent, at which it stood in May, to 60 
7 in October, and the actual purchase of gold to be lodged in 


the Bank of France—have alone counteracted the steady fall in 
the level of bullion. Yet while the amount of gold collected in 
the chief reservoir was thus incessantly fluctuating, with an ap- 
parent tendency to flow out altogether, leaving emptiness behind, 
there has been a decided inerease in the general trade of banking 
This is seen in the account of the private and joint-stock banks ot 
London; the review of which is curious, and indeed cheering 
The year closes leaving us fifty-eight private firms with 201 part- 
ners—a loss of one firm and three partners ; but within the last 
ten years our joint-stock banks have increased from five to six in 


; : ne 
number, besides the City Bank and Bank of L ondon, established 
within the last six months, The partners in the six older tirms 
have increased from 3013 to 4323, the amount of de posits from a 


little under 8,000,000/, to 26,338,000/. Thus we yn 
vate bank with three partners, Strahan, Paul, and Bates: y, 
have eight joint-stock banks in full swing, with two more pro- 
jected, ‘and apparently business for them all. The business, too, 


notwithstanding the anxious state of the great Bank, appears to 
be far more profitable in London than it is at the hea 1-quarters 
of prudential banking, Edinburgh. The shares of all ar, 
above par; but while the highest value of a joint-stock bank shan 
in Scotland is about 2} to.1, the London Joint-Stock Bank shows 
an increased value at the rate of nearly 34 to 1: the highest 
Scottish dividend is 9 per cent; the highest English, 25 per cent 
This implies considerable briskness in trade. 
Our trade, indeed, is better than it weg in the account, evep 
while we were noting the steady increase by the comparisons of 
the official value from year to year. If the imports from Foreign 
Countries and British Possessions appear to have increased from 
100,000,0007. to more than 124,000,000/., we tind the real value of 
imports in 1854 was more than 152,000, O00, : proving a scale of 
trade more than one-fifth greater than we supposed it to be. 
Perhaps in these tables, however, nothing is more instructiv: 
than the relative amounts of our trade with different countries, 
In Europe it has spread with some equality ; but there are very 
marked distinctions. With Russia, of course, the trade has de- 
clined ne arly to extinction, except that part which goes on under 
an apparent increase of the Prussian trade. The countries that o cupy 
eight places in the figures for imports are China, the East Indies, 


and the United States; next to them comes .rance; and very 
near to France, again, the British West Indies. But the United 


States trade is greatest of all. 


Our imports in 1854, for example, 
stood, for Holland at 4,200,000/, 


, West Indies 5,000,000/., Frane 
7,400,0002., China 10,600,000/., East Indies 11,800,000/., United 
States 30,000,000/, The exports correspond in a great degree to 
the course of the imports, though not entirely: France, for ex- 
ample, takes only 3,000,000/, of our exports ; Holland, 4,570,0002 ; 
the Hanse Towns, 7,400,000/.; the East Indies, 9,000,000/. ; the 
Australian Colonies, 10,600,000/7, ; the United States, 21,000,000/, 

The war, of course, has made some difference ; it has affected 
the consuming power of the country in some degree, but not toa 


very marked extent. Coffee has declined only about 1,000,000 
pounds out of about 34,000,000 pounds consumed in 1854. Wins 
has fallen slightly, also sugar; the consumption of tea has actu- 
ally increased ; but not one of these articles has fallen in propor- 


tion to the increased taxation, 
In comparing this set formula of 


figures, however, we all feel 


that the standards ar imp ricct Wem Ly make out, not only on 
paper but in fact, that very similar amounts of commodities are 
traversing the world, and that profits go to somebody; and yet 
we feel, we know, that the incomes of great numbers have been 
so reduced as very considerably to diminish the means of enjoy- 
ing life. Perhaps the diiference cannot be more clearly indicated 
than by these two facts. During the last year, when our exports 
were at a very large seale, the monthly returns of the Board of 
[rade exhibited a vi ry steady proportion of increase as comparcd 
to the previous year. During several months of the closing yeaa 
there has been an alarming decline ; but during the other months 


there has been an actual increase upon the standards of the past 








ind the total result for the year is, that our exports of meré han- 
(ise and manufactures are only some 1,200,000/, less for the 
eleven months of the last year than of 1854; a decrease not 
equalling the difference of th exports to Anstralia in = P - 
vious year—they were 12,870,000/, in 1853, but de to 
10,000,0007, in 1854, and are only now beginning to recover. 
rhe state of one colony might account for the decline in the valu 
f our exports ; but the violent fluctuations, month after month, 
i the total amount of our trade, suggests another cause,—th 

h greater w tainty he much great jualit { woot 
fo iw, luck, or profit t rr rent rhe ti 
t year just closed in nbles gambling L so fa 
l sound, 

I certain extent the f ng 1 ul ' 
I’) unount of property nk in railways volye 
Wast rf eceunulated capital Or tl V-SIX t tl prin 
lwavs, only four are above par o1 pa the 1 

m { » immenscly « I} | Ang 

I | | LOO l v I : | 
wort! 1] per shal i ‘ raiwat ve pal i 
l | , but Seotch and | the Seottish ¢ itral, vl the 
(1 Souther md Western of Lreland, The other railways, 
which l ata still high l pt mud hh yp sport 1 to th: mount 
paid, are two smaller ling the St n and Darlington, and the 
Lane rand Carlisle. Out of the thirty-six, the holders of th 
original shares in seven eases receive nothing ; the rest they 
receive dividends from 9/, per cent to 2s, 6d The property which 
they created has been swamped in extraneous schemes, annexa- 
tion projects, fighting lines, with preference or guarantec shares. 
Che tale of the a ern Counties, in its main characteristics, 
might be told of many a line, Here, then, has been waste ol 
capital during bee ace from causes ind pende nt of the war. 


It does not atteet the results of the uncertainty introduced by 


war, in its influence on the state of other property and the com- 
munity at large. It is this uncertainty which aggravates the 
difficulty felt through the contraction of the currency. If the 


bullion has declined, as we have scen, because sovereigns have to 
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eee 
be sent to supply the vacuum on the Continent and to pay for ex- 
: in the East, many tradesmen ft el their own business under 
een sressure ; and, since they see others enjoying the stimulus 
es the factitious activities of war, they ascribe their own 
difficulty to contraction of the currency altogether. Hence th 
demands, which always characterize such a season, for some mea- 
sure of special assistance to give pé opl money that want it. The 
adh he se school is loud in the de mand for paper in proportion 
to the want,—as if ‘‘ labour-notes or ‘* credit-not s could serve 
the purpose of a sound ecurré ney ! Gove rnment has give na trifle to 
stay the appetite of the public, by permitting the Bank to issu: 
475,000/. in notes, to make up for the lapsed issues of certain pri- 
yate bankers; and the money-writer of the Times, we perceive, 
indicates the possibility that there may be an issue of on -pound 
notes—say 20,000,000/,, which woul release a large proportion 
of sovereigns, wheresoever they might be needed. The simpk 
desire to substitute paper for gold indicates the more shifty cha- 
racter of our commerce, although it has not declined either in its 
gross value or throughout in its genuine nature. If the character 
of the year could be represented by forms or tones of colour, we 
should find that, whereas the two previous years would have to 
be depicted with towering figures of commerce and a general 
sunny splendour of tone, the year just past would have to b 
painted with elevated pinnacles and falling walls, the brilliant 
sunshine of months contrasted with the deep clouds of 


others. 


given 


some 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 
«A GREAT nation,” says the Zimes in its commercial department, 
‘making enormous annual additions to its revenue from the pro- 
fits of an undisturbed trade, can carry on hostilities for any num- 
ber of years without necessarily experiencing a monetary difli- 


culty.” The remark would be truer if monetary difficulties could 


arise only from the state of the relations with our foreign cus- 
tomers—from the state of the foreign exchanges; but the write 


does not mean to limit his remark to the monctary department 
alone, for he immediately adds—‘*‘ Of course it is deplorable to 
sink in this way what might be applied to our material progress,” 


though ** not so bad as to squande r it in foreign loans” or un- 
pursued schemes. This also is true, though it turns aside from 
the very grave question that our contemporary has raised, ‘ Wy 


are making enormous additions to our capital from an industrial 
trade.” Granted ; but we not adding more largely 
to our sacrifices than to our accumulations ? How far is it pos- 
sible to keep accumulations of capital in an available state, so 
that although we may be wealthier we have the full amount or a 
large proportion of the accumulation convertible for present pur- 
poses’ Is it not a fact, that by far th largest proportion of ow 
accumulated capital is always sunk, whether in production or in 
reproductive machinery, for the pursuit of our activ: lifer Tl 

longer we carry on war, the more do we devote a part of our accu- 
mulated capital to be destroyed, and the more do we diminish the 
reproductive portion of it. fhe substantial effect of this process 


are we or are 


is in most eases anticipated by its moral effect. The industrious 
classes of the nation lose confidence in themselves ; they withdraw 
their private means from riskful transactions; hoarding com- 


mences; and industry is eut sho 

But even that is not the most immediat , 
effect. Wedo not see the operation of | additions by 
looking only at the grand tot A ereat nation may be making 
enormous additions 


pital from the profits of an undis- 
turbed trade ; but those profit 


rt at both ends, 
or the most injurio 


economi 


may go in different channels du- 


ring a period of war f1 m thos in which they flowed during pea 
While there was no suppr n on the one hand, and no stimuli 
on the other from extrancous causes, markets would tind the 
level, and profits would equally in all directions ; and the 
gross addition to the t f the nation would indicate genc- 
rally the total iner tt prosperity of its peopl But under 
the factitious stir { | suppression of war, the circulation 
becom disturbed part of our comme l activity 
concentrated in tl { ereat contractor und while the 
are adding tot rh | tal of the « intryv, quot ela fi 
its industry cramp vn special capital suspended, if 1 
taken away. D { r of war-time, while the great « 
tractors are 1 ! ul a d 
increasing num ‘ in th teady indust 
the mtry al \ t ! f the war, and the gigant 
profits which ar t few are t I t of tl | 
diminishing 1 I {1 t ving 

This introduces tu of the d exel 
which contract nits favour, 1 ilar industr 
all against it. ‘T’ to d ter der the intl 
ence of the offi ! th diff it ind attain - 
cilities, The end to get as much tax as possible fro 
those who are to be tf , and to encourage as active a supply 
possible from the wl energetic and ingenious, result 
fixing the burden upon the many, and making the cost of th 
community the opportunity of the few; thus the gains of the few 


| 
ft then 


become the oppression of 
hiticent pile of the grand total, changes aré¢ taking place 
the foundation, that destroy the equilibrium of the community 
and prepare for those domestic difficulties which rendered so many 
years of the restored peace almost as discordant and painful is 
the closing years of the war. 


under the mag- 


iuny. Atsucha time, 


neare! 
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ETRENNES, CHRISTMAS-BOXES, AND GRATUITIES. 
One trade in Paris at all events is thriving—the trade in étrennes 
or New-Year gifts. With their usual ability and devotion to a 
beloved work, the Parisians show what they can do when they 
enter upon the business of dunning their friends for optional con- 
tributions. They beat our Christmas-boxes, not only in amount, 
not only in certainty, but in the codperation with which all classes 
give. The impost can be evaded only at great risks; in decorous 
society, it is ‘* Your étrennes, or your life!” The ladies ar 
mostly the recipients, at least in the upper class; taking a ma- 
terial guarantee for the liberality of their votaries, They form 
an exhibition of their étrennes, and invite all their friends to 
look. The practice answers more than one object. It pl ases the 
vanity of the giver. Annually has the practice strengthened, 
until now the New-Year gifts constitute a property. The man 
who fails eannot be sure of his welcome, or even of his right to 
exist within the Parisian world. He is subject to a comparison 
with his fellows, and their votive offerings dre th: for 
the amount of his gift. The lady-receiver exhibits the proceeds 
of her influence the jewellery, the caskets, the boxes, the | 
tures, that have been given to her; hinting to those who have not 
given, pointing to a standard for those who have yet to give, and 
publishing a sort of ‘ of herself in the market. The 
consequences are to a certain extent good for commerce, and cer- 
tain Parisian dealers look forward to the season of 
New-Year gifts as one of revenue for themselves. 

It shows what the upper classes can do when they undertake to 
collect and not to prevent Christmas-boxes. It must excite envy 
With us the nobility and gentry do not 
they are only exper ted to give, and they 
Nationally, we treat th« 


measure 


pic- 


quotation ” 


classes of 


in our humbler classes. 
exact Christmas-boxes ; 
are learning to resent the expectation. 
whole subject of periodical gifts differs ntly. here is a grow- 
ing propensity to refuse to be openhanded has ceased to be the 
popular test of an English gentleman, The recipient of the 
Christmas-box certainly has not the means of exhibiting his gifts 
like a French lady of fashion. We hold that the expectant has 
no right to his claim, and we refuse it on the score of * principle.” 


In some cases where we can no longer avoid a gratuity, we plaee 
it upon a different footing. We do not consent to eke out th 


low salary of the Post-ottice clerks and carriers, but, in sub- 


servience to public feeling, that great department, without en- 
hancing the scanty pay of its ofticers, prohibits their Christmas- 
boxes rradesmen have formed unions to refuse the Christmas- 
box which is expected by the servants of great houses as a kind 
of seignorage on custom. While the Parisian aristocracy have 
developed étrennes into a species of tribute, we divide Christmas- 
boxes into two classes,—the really ‘ optional,” which can be 
refused with impunity ; and the nominally optional, which can be 
refused at the expense of losing something by the refusal; th 
latter are converted into a positive charg Thus, the fee of the 
vaiter goes down in the bill; the fee of the postman we ar 
sanctioned by the department in refusing; the fee of the trades- 


man is withheld. 


Perhaps the absolute prohibition is little near to common 


sense as the abuse of gratuities. It is easy to draw the line. 
Che very « nee of a gift is its spontancity; it Is a fee for ser- 
vants where fee cannot be exacted. As soon as it is exacted if 
be a gift, and ceases to pureha that which gifts alone 
can give—-spontaneous service, In those hotels where the visitoa 
is told that he needs not give anything to the waiter but that 
thos rvants al ‘ down in the bill,” the visitor can ex] the 
pure routine service, but he knows that he ean exact no n un- 
he ! ired to fly 1 the teeth of the land l tute 
Practice restores the waiter’s fee to its spontancity—besides the 
tem ** down in the bill” for the landlord, 





KARS, LORD STRATFORD, AND GENERAL GUYON, 
Wo ble for the | f Kar It wo von difli- 
T 1 1 T ty |’ t \ ‘ 1 lit 
t \ ventul 1 the rint th 
\V I ing W ther that ! trom 
k) rl } , { or tl the 
\ ( => | l- 
1¢ 4] + + h Er. 
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| hoot al i { 
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x ; nal tu 4 | 
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| 
lie pel 
Wy oe pay nt te +] nd 1 
1 ul nad 1 par x tl in nad that l gl 
k effects t Lust it] iny other apparent foundation 
han random statement But allegations, not favourable to the 
professional reputation Lord Stratford, reach us now from so 
many quarters that we cannot altogether refuse to give them at- 


not in ; irit of hostility to the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, t in the interest of th public service. We are 
told that Lord Stratford prompt to mingle in the intrigues of 
rival candidates for power and place; and, if so, his excuse may 
be that it is very diflicult to keep honest men in office. Until we 
know all the circumstances surrounding such an anomalous Go- 
that of Turkey, it would be well to refrain 


tention 





vermnment as 
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from hasty judgments. Undoubtedly, the fact that 
state of things. 
imperative reasons—we do not say that there are—which excuse 


ministrative arrangements of the Turkish Government. 


passing by this charge, as unsubstantiated, and probably admit- | 


On the other hand, an ambassador must conform | common is purely human 
to the customs of the court at which he serves ; and there may be 


, 


perhaps justify, the interference of foreign residents in the ad- 





ministers.| it is performing a duty which carries on the great work of crea- 
can be maintained in power, or ousted from place, by the assist- 
ance of the diplomatic agents of any country, indicates a bad 


tion. 

Nay, the distinction between common things and things not 
is in itself comparatively narrow and 
trivial. By things not common, we mean those things which 
occasion the greatest difficulty to acquire them, and ean be 
shared by the fewest number of people—the very powerful, very 





But, | rich, or very intellectual ; things useful perhaps to be known, es- 


| . . . . . 
sential possibly in their very nature to human kind, but not ne- 


ing of explanation, we cannot so easily dispose of another—that | cessary to be understood by the whole of our kind, at least in 


Lord Stratford looks askance upon all proposals which he does | these present days. 


not originate himself. 


They are, so to speak, the extreme points of 


Thus, if it had occurred to anybody else | knowledge; and in proportion as they are special they are re- 
before it had occurred to Lord Stratford, that some decisive eftort | 
should be made to raise and arm the Circassians, or relieve Kars 


moved from the most general laws. It is the commonest things 
that are most immediately and essentially bound up with the 


by direct operations, the allegation is that Lord Stratford would | greatest laws of the universe—that emanate most directly and 


have refused to entertain either suggestion. 


no slight obstruction from the British Ambassador. 
things, one. 
placed at Constantinople. 


cannot fail to prejudice the public service. 


tinople. 


Descending from generals to particulars, we might inquire why 
an officer so distinguished and experienced as Richard Guyon is 
Is it Turkish corruption, Austrian intrigue, or 


still unemployed. 


The same remark 
applies to other things, such as the raising and drilling of the An- 
glo-Turkish Contingent, which, we have seen it stated, met with | 


For if such rumours | form to the laws of his Master. 
are believed in the East and at home, although they be unfounded, 
they necessarily injure the just influence of England at Constan- 


obviously to us from the Supreme Power which rules the uni- 
verse, 
For the moment, we may regard the religion of Christian 


Now, of two | churches as being divided into the dogmatic and mystical—that 
If the allegation is correct, Lord Stratford is mis- ¥ 
If the allegation is incorrect, then we 
should have some authoritative contradiction of rumours which 


which appeals directly to the belief and claims acceptance from 
the instincts and direct knowledge of human nature; and that 
which is moral—which treats of the conduct of man in order to con- 
In this land, we have to a great 
| extent departed from the Church which had taken up its abode at 
| Rome, and amongst other distinctions is the use that we make of 
the sermon. The discourse is not entirely unknown in the Roman 
Church, but it is used seldomer and in a much more limited man- 
ner. It is, we believe, a great power, especially in producing two 
grand results. We may consider that the mystical or dogmatic 


the prejudice of the British Ambassador ? Guyon is not an un- | part of religion is sufficiently cared for in the set forms of the 


known man. His services in Hungary were conspicuous ; his services | 


in Asia, although not so brilliant, were great and substantial. 
His Hungarian exploits—at Schwetchat, at the Branyisko Pass, at 
Komorn, at Temeswar—are the certificates of his skill as a 
general officer. In Asia, he was mainly instrumental in reorgan- 
izing the army of Anatolia last year; and to him we owe the 
nucleus of the defences at Kars.* But, unfortunately, General 
Guyon oceupied an anomalous position in the army of Anatolia: 
he exercised such powers as he had for the benefit of the army, and 
not for the private behoof of the Pashas; and the consequence 
was, that after the battle of Kurukdere, he fell by an intrigue, 
and was remanded to Constantinople. Here is an able officer, ex- 
perienced in war, adored by the Turkish soldiers for his daring 
and honesty ; and while, confessedly, such officers are wanting in 
the Turkish service, this one is left to pine in idleness at Con- 
stantinople. Whose the fault? Our own Ministers seem to 
be well-affected towards him. Lord Palmerston said in July that 
it would give the Government great pleasure and satisfaction to 
see Guyon again employed. It is hardly possible to conceive that 
British influence, honestly exercised at the Porte, should fail in 
obtaining him employment. We make no charge—we simply 
state the facts of the case: but, looking to the allegations with 
which we started, and knowing that General Guyon has made 
suggestions to Lord Stratford, we are not prepared to Say that we 
van entirely separate in our own mind the influence of the Ambas- 
sador from the non-employment of the General. 

* Those who desire to know more of Guyon will find his exploits com- 
pendiously narrated in a little work entitled ‘‘The Patriot and the Hero 
General Guyon on the Battle-fields of Hungary and Asia’; just published 
by Smith and Elder, for the benetit of a country charity. 





COMMON THINGS IN RELIGION, 


WueEN we advised the introduction of common things into ser- 
mons, we used a phrase at present in acceptation, but we were far 
from meaning that sermons should discourse only on material 
things in their material utilities, and narrow the discourse of the 
church to the meanest or most trivial considerations of life. If 
there was anything equivocal in our language, it was so clearly 
explained by our excellent correspondent, ‘* A Cheshire Parson,” 
last week, that it would be quite unnecessary to say a word more, 


unless the very fact of his raising the question r nders it useful to 


carry the explanation a little further. 

“Tf by preaching ‘common things’ is meant that we should cease to talk 
of doctrines apart from life in a hard and technical way, and to exalt mere 
dry and formal ceremonial enactments unconnected with men’s hopes and 
fears into the place of eternal truth,—if by preaching * common things’ is 
meant, that we should ever show that every-day life and all the commonest 
duties and cases of senators, judges, farmers, blacksmiths, and washer- 
women, are most closely bound up with the most mysterious laws of God, 
then is the phrase a most excellent one. But if it is meant, that we should 
put physical laws before men, not as based upon spiritual power, but as 
affording the highest knowledge,—that we are to tell men that a mere ac- 
quaintance with the forces of brute matter or the laws of demand and supply 
will make drunkards sober or rogues honest ; that Rachel weeping for her 
children is to be comforted by a lecture upon anatomy demonstrated upon 
the corpses lying at her feet,—then the advice to preach ‘common things’ 
is false and hateful, springing from ignorance of all whom it concerns.”’ 

This would be, not teaching common things, but preaching the 
parts only of common things, and those parts which it least eon- 
cerns us to understand. The poor child may learn to sweep 
stairs and to cook mutton-broth from the most ignorant professors 
of those two arts; but the real preacher who should undertake 
the sacred duty of preaching to that poor child, may teach it, 
that even in the sweeping of stairs ll the cooking of mutton- 
broth, that same humble creature is carrying out laws that regu- 
late the entire universe, without which the life of the child could 
not exist, nor the life of its fellow creatures; that, in fact, 


service ; but in the sermon the preacher has the means of explain- 

| ing to his congregation hew it is that the laws of the creation are 

| peremptorily carried forth in all that moves organic or inorganic 
Fite : how not an atom falls, nor a drop of water is evaporated, 
but it is by the universal laws; and how, if we would attain on 
this earth to the full of the life with which at our birth we are 
endowed, we must do so by obeying the laws. Our obedience will 
be the easier to ourselves, and the more complete, if we are ena- 
bled to understand the nature of the duty and the method of obe- 
dience. 

As if to clench the argument propounded by ourselves and our 
correspondent, comes a sermon, which was recently preached 
before Queen Victoria at Balmoral, and is now given to the world 

| by the Queen’s command.* It is an eloquent, outspoken, and 
assent-compelling protest against the common notion that religion 
is for the seclusion of the church, and not for the world—* that 
prayers, sermons, holy reading, they will scarcely venture to add 
God, are for Sundays; but week-days are for the sober business, 
the real practical affairs of life.” If an existence of ceaseless 
| prayer and unbroken contemplation were essential to salvation, 
| a lifetime of solitude, hardship, and penury, were all too slight a 
| consideration for an eternity of bliss. 
** But the very impossibility of sucha sacrifice proves that no such sacri- 
fice is demanded, He who rules the world is no arbitrary tyrant prescribing 
impracticable labours. In the material world there are no conflicting laws; 


| and no more, we may rest assured, are there established in the moral 
world any two laws one or other of which must needs be disobeyed. Now 
| one thing is certain, that there ¢s in the moral world a law of labour. Secu- 
. 


lar work, in all cases a duty, is in most cases a necessity 
Religion is ** the art of being and of doing good.” It is not 
‘a perpetual poring over good books—religion is not even prayer, 
| praise, holy ordinances” ; itis not fultilled by furthering religious 
or missionary enterprises at home or abroad. Such is the Chris- 
| tian’s duty, but his duty terminates not there. On the contrary, 
| he promotes the cause still more effectually in his daily demean- 
| our—in the family, in society, in business transactions, by dif- 
fusing the influence of Christian principles, ‘ by rising superior to 
equivocal practices and advantages in trade; by shrinking from 
every approach to meanness or dishonesty.” The school for learn- 
ing ‘the art of being and doing good” is “ not the closet, but 
the world”; not some hallowed spot where religion is taught, 
and proficients, when duly trained, are sent forth into the world, 
but the world itself—the coarse, profane, common world, with its 
| cares and temptations, its rivalries and competitions, its hourly 
| ever-recurring trials of temper and character.” 

“Tt is to be remembered that moral qualities reside not in actions, but in 
the agent who performs them, and that it is the spirit or motive from which 
we do any work that constitutes it base or noble, worldly or spiritual, secular 

The actions of an automaton may be outwardly the same as those 
agent, but who attributes to them badness? A 
may discourse than the holiest 


or sacred 
of a moral 
musical instrument 


goodness or 


sacred melodies better 


lips can sing them, but who thinks of commending it for its piety? It is 
the same with actions as with places. Just as no spot or scene on earth is 
in itself more or less holy than another, but the presence of a holy heart 
may hallow—of a base one desecrate—any place where it dwells, so with 
actions. Many actions, materially great and noble, may yet, because of the 
spirit that pr ympts and pervades them, be really ignoble and mean; and, 
on the other hand, many actions, externally mean and lowly, may, because 


of the state of his heart who does them, be truly exalted and honourable. 
It is possible to fill the highest station on earth, and go through the actions 
yertaining to it in a spirit that degrades all its dignities, and renders all its 
high and courtly doings essentially vulgar and mean. And it is 
sentimentality to say, that there may dwell in a lowly mechanic's or houses 
hold servant's breast a spirit that dignifies the coarsest toils and ‘renders 
drudgery divine.’ Herod of old was a slave, though he sat upon a throne ; 
but who will say that the work of that carpenter's shop at Nazareth was not 
noble and kingly work indeed !”’ 


no mere 


Reverend John Caird, M.A. 


command, Blackwood and Sons 
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ecient ; 
HUMOURS OF THE AMERICAN POST-OFFICE, 
Ir the postal arrangements of a country were taken as the stand- 
ard of its civilization, many worse standards hav 
proposed, —it might be a question whether to place Iecland high 
or low in the list, but the United States would certainly stand 
among semibarbarous communities. The Icelanders have two 
curious practice s, which seem to claim for them a position near 
the top, or near the bottom. The whole work of the post-office is 
done gratuitously ; which implies a very high state of organiza- 
tion. But, before the ordinary six-weeks mail for Denmark is 
transmitted, it is closed for two days, in order that the clerks may 
have time to make out a list of all the letters with their sup r- 
scriptions in alphabetical order to accompany the mail to Copen- 
hagen. This looks slow, but the United States emulate it in all 
particulars. Before a mail is despatched, a way-bill is mad 
out ; and to effect it the post-office is closed two hours before the 
Way-bills for a hundred millions of letters! 


and been 


mails are dispe rs¢ d. 


“ The identical way-bill,”” says Mr. Miles, ** sent by Gov r Lovelace, 
one hundred years before the Ai 1 Revolution, would scarcely require 
to be altered, except in the spelling of the words, to be adapted to the pre- 
sent state of postal affairs in these da of lightning telegraphs, balloons, 


in the year of 1855 
supposed that this way-bill would be a sceurity 
against the loss of letters; and yet Mr. Miles tells us, that, to his 
knowledge, cart-loads of ‘‘rubbish”—* electioneering speeches and 
other franked matters’”—have been sold for waste paper; the 
packets being found to contain “‘ large numbers of letters.”” We 
mentioned last week the advantage which an ingenious Yanke« 
Measor discovered in this destruction of letters—the encourage- 
ment to revenue by requiring people to write again; but not- 
withstanding that direct stimulus, experience of America shows 
us that one of the busiest communities in the world with the same 
population as this country scarcely writes one letter to our four, 
The most curious arrangement which they have in that Model 
Republic is the combination of regular posts and private posts, 
with a blending of the principles of premium and punishment for 
private enterprise. A law in Congress declares, that every street 
and alley in New York is a mail-route, and thereby makes all 
letter-transportation by such private parties over suc h highways 
illegal. Yet the public establishment cannot get on without pri- 
vate assistance. A man cannot have his letters in New York 
without he hires a private box at the post-office, at a charge so 
various as to range from one dollar to even twenty-six dollars a 
vear. A merchant who does not hire a box for his letters to bi 
placed in at the post-oflice will sometimes tind himself for seve- 


and locomotives, 


It might be 


ral hours behind his neighbours in the receipt of his cor- 
rr spondence. “The New York Post-oftice has about 4200 private 
boxes, and in these are put the letters of some 12,000 persons, 


These twelve thousand names hare all to be remembered by the 
sorting-cle rks in the sorting of every mail that arrives. No on 
person can ever learn all these by heart; and if he could, ther 
are changes occurring every single day.” If complaints are mad 
that letters are uncertain or delayed, the official reply is, you do 
not have a hired box. The for the charge upon the boxes 
is a want of funds—it is another means of extracting money from 
the citizen ; as if the Government of the Model Republic were not 
the servant of its own citizens, but the dictator—the Czar, levy- 
ing its contributions for the sake of revenue, and not executing 
duty for the sake of the service. New York, with 750,000 people, 
asks in vain for a second post-oftice, while in London there is Just 


CACUS 


one hundred post-oftic es for the same proportion of px opl Berlin 
has nin ty, and Paris several hundreds. But the commercial 
capital of the Model Republic cannot muster two! The United 


States declare that they cannot afford to have a great and sufli- 
cient post-office; and they avow, by their arrangements, that 
they cannot manage state business unless private persons will as- 
sist them. The distribution of letters is in part carried on by 
private persons, of course at an extra charge. But that is th 
smallest evil: a large number of errand-boys, clerks, and ser- 
vants, are corrupted : and numbers are convicted of crime eve ry 
day, from the temptation afforded by this irregular private posting. 
rhe strangest thing of all in connexion with this supplemental 
service is, that while the Union cannot get on without privat 
posts—while the citizens encourage private posts by employing 
them—while they hav 
business of conveying letters from California to Oregon or the At- 
lantie States, and their « xpress-men are distributing letters all 
over New York and its vicinity—the State steps in and declares 
these express companies illegal. Only it distinctions 
where the post-oftice could very easily expand itself into a m whi- 
nery for collection and distribution, as in New York, the privat 
companies are recognized and authorized; but the State 
might find some difficulty in supporting the expense, as in th 
long routes to Oregon or California, there the express-companics 


express companies established for th 


makes 


where 


are mulcted in fines and costs to the amount of thousands of 
dollars ! 

** The author of this little treat was sent out to California and Oregon 
in charge of the mails, as mail-agent ; and being bound by h itl thee 
to ‘search the vessels diligent ever he travelled, to sce if there w 
any letters conveyed illegally din two instan t 
letters that were in the han f ey s agents, the t 
post-office and seaport-town that yal conve ce or ¢ y of mails 
by any } st-afice cont / ‘e / It was a case of important 
post-office without any supply of mails except by ident, by ex 
These cases are looked after s) , but fur more profit ¢ mail-routes in 
ities ar entirely overlooked : 

Call you this intelligence ? or “ flogging ercation ” ?—It looks 


to us more like flogging the Union for the amusement of the ci- 
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tizens. And this happens in a republic where the State post-oflice 
in many respects fills a place subordinate to the private posting. 
The exeuse 1s, that the public cannot afford either to expand the 
post machinery or to forego the prohibitory taxes upon using the 
post. ‘To my certain knowledge,” says Mr. Miles, “letters on 
postal affairs of great importance are often in our Post-office de- 
partment several wecks, waiting for an answer, This is in con- 
sequence of a press of and an insufficient number of 
] matters that the head of the department cannot always 


clerks ; 
control being restricted by law.” In England we find that we 
perfectly understand 


business, 


cannot afford to do without a 
that the advantage which the community derives from the Post- 
oflice is not the revenue a to the State, but the utility ac- 
cruing to industry and commerce, 

It looks like a great joke, that the Model Republic, which can- 
not extend a post-oflice machinery over a great town which can- 
not keep enough clerks to do the business of conveying and dis- 


post; for we 


cruing 


tributing its own letters, though every commercial man knows 
that the letters are the electric fluid of business—which cannot let 
a private citizen have his communications in time unless he can 


pay a sum ranging from one to twenty-four dollars a year for his 
letter-box—which cannot carry its mails from one part of the 
Union to another—should prosecute citizens for their adroitness in 
executing duties neglected by the State: but the joke is a grave 
one, Again, we say, it« nables us, who so often compare ourselves 
disparagingly with the Americans, to appreciate the real advan- 
tages that we have acquired, It has its solace also for the Yan- 
kees. In Mr, Miles’s description, the post-oftice is like an insti- 
tution which we might have fancied for Ireland, and in the most 
reckless and pauper-stricken regions of that island : yet we have 
no question as to the extent, power, natural riches, and expand- 


ing commerce of the Union, developed so far with such a post- 
ottice. Now let us imagine the United States endowed, through 


public mech suc h as Mr. Mik Ss and the concentrat dl re solve of its 
citizens, with a post-oflice commensurate to its requirements, and 
then let us ask what would be the industrial activity and com- 
merce of the Union. 


Political Gleanings. 


‘* ENGLAND EXPECTs,”’ &ce.—The l 


British people 
m that, whatever had been done with the Army, at lk 


imder the 
ist no ¢ 


wert impres- 


momy had 


starved down the Navy hey had heard for many years of the new mon- 
sters of the deep continually launched on its surface, no longer dependent 
n the capricious favour of the winds or the mercy of the currents, and with 
irmaments such as Nelson had never dreamt of. They saw the millions 
voted every year for the perpetual renovation of our Navy, and they felt 


They have now, hows 
and proclaim a blockade of the 


that nothing ver, seen 


two fleets im su 


was wanting on their part 


cupy the Balti 


cession 


whole Russian coast That blockade has cost this country not one farthing 
less than 20,000,000/. for the two years, which is as mucha loss to this 
country as if it had been property seizéd and burnt by the fo W hat 
damage have we inflicted on Russia at all'in proportion to the damage we 
have thus done ourselves? While the blockade is doing no great 
damage to the Russians, it is doing most unqucstionable damage to ourselves ; 
id the blockade, as such, appears to be of questionable service What, 
then, has the fleet done to justify its enormous expens« It is a question 
which neither Napier nor Dundas has answered satisfactorily yet; and we 


lution by some third commander who shall better 


appre- 





ciate the value of the instrument placed in his hands, Unless something 
more | ittempted, the Czar will not even think it necessary to keep any 
onsiderable number of his forces in the North, and the fleet will not even 
mswer its purpose as a diversion or a feint A real attempt on Cronstadt, 
unfashionable and antiquated as the idea has become in naval circles, 


would at st lock up i million soldiers at the mouth of the 








t ke t quarter of 
Neva. Had Russia the warning of one port really destroyed, she would be 
compelled to keep them all ready for attack, and would to that extent be 
disabled from sending reinforcements to the seat of war in the South. So 
far what has been done is useless for military purposes, and ridiculous as a 
naval demonstration; and England awaits in anxious suspense the appear- 
ance of the Nelson whose mind will rise to the vastness alike of the work to 
be done and of the means placed in his hands for doing it. Nelson had 
never such an armament; Nelson never heard of steam; vet who doubts 
that Nelson, with his lumbering old line-of-battle ships and his rude flo- 
tilla of gun-boats, would have done more than we have done Times, 
Jan. 4 
PoLAND Tue Barrrer STAttT How is it possible any longer to evade 
the one simple, direct, practical solution of the whole Russian difficulty 
the restoration of Poland Ihe hour has come which b this question 
legit itely, and of business, on to the table of our council- 
chamber Kifort enough, and more than enough, has been made to restore 
th irbed balan by means of the old forces, and to extort from Austria 
and Pa tl formance of their duty as frontier-states towards the ac- 
ki l rhey decline the trust, and relecee Europe from its 
mitidence Every ingenuity has been exhausted to keep ‘ the 
n lities’ asleep, to carry on the contest at a distance from every ex- 
plosive 1 l coldly to repulse the zeal of ‘dangerous allies.’ Why 
| r cripple our strength, that we may spare the weakness and leave un- 
! ed the past ¢ renemy, and of the neutrals that are more 
his thar ur Wi tary ir enterprise of all moral enthusiasm, by pro- 
ming that take every circuit to avoid doing a great justice, and 
ther ston icaded path of material force than pronounce the 
word of Right ] wot the fact that the post of barricr-state ts nt 2 
Phen let us de re it , and see whether there is not people to fill it. 
Do ¥ her there are Poles in Poland vhether Lord 
Dudley Stuart did not f the most part bring them to London, and make 
the jenaneme te ¢ rit, Have vou been t the clubs and in 
the sal that the Lithuanians we hip the ( that the Volhynian pea- 
mtry tia} t Lever before; that th intry has been glad to for- 
its ] ! { ts aspirations It is easy to put this doctrine to a 
ett tion of Austrian fashionables and Prussian officials, 
1 Which alone it rest Land an army near the Gulf of Riga, and another: 
0 t 0 ind, having secured the ists as a base, advance 
i eli it) with Polish regiments and the national 
tandards in the van; let the one expedition be unde French, the other 
r English command ; and after the first great batt wth and South, 
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the problem will find its spontaneous solution, whether in Poland the Allies ¢ | On the 29th, at St. Paneras Chu Mathew Nobi alpt f Bruton Street, t poeas 
are on a hostile soil, and are received on their march as invaders or as libe- | ! s Mary, daughter of Richard Clax : - . . . 
On the Ist January, at Harewood House, 5a Wi f Charles Lloyd Jones \ 
rators.—Vational Review, January 1856 non. of oon ys ; , ~xe 
, t Rocl S ‘ -Conend wan ; 
Mitta Bat.ot.—A military contemporary has announced that a Bo Manche ae Harriet, ¢ a of the Rev. J. E. N Bam aha DD. Vi rr of R 
of Officers is sitting for the purpose of considering the expediency of apply- — Rochdale. * . ‘ 
ing the ballot to those Militia regiments which have not yet reached their On the ¢ Little Stanmore, Mid i S i Esq., TM S 
regulated establishment. The Act of the 15th and 16th Vic. c. 50, enacts, | Consul at oy, China, to Fanny Hannal t Thomas Hall Ply. 
that ‘* When the number of men required to be raised for any cou mer, Esq Canons Park, Middlesex 
* 3° ‘ = 7 . . On the at Sithney, Hen J M “ St. A I ( Rova 
riding, or place, cannot be raised by voluntary enlistment, her Maj: a ‘yt . the I ' af St. A - 
with the advice of her Privy Council, may direct that the number of met 7 neers » athe aa % . aoe C. Wallis Popham, Esq_, of j 
required to be raised shall be raised by ballot Voluntary enlistment,  pyeyarno. and niece of Sir R. R. Vy Bart., M.P ; I! 
which has always been the rule with respect to recruitment for the Regula On the 2d, at St. Marylebone Chu Captain J Lort St R.N., s¢ ! sf 
Army, was first applied to the Militia by the above act, which was passed 1 of Henry Stokes, Esq., of S \ ] I to I sa French, relict s fa 
June 1852. There are no returns which show at the present time t Henry John Garratt, Esq. ; 7” h Baxend pans 
strength of the Militia of the Three Kingdoms. The establishment author- On the ~- at St — ‘ , renga , ae i s f I Seen, ; . 
ized by Parliament is, for England, 80,000 men ; Ireland, 30,000 ; and Scot- em oe ‘ — Rhein EY _— aires “ 
land, 10,000; making, together, 120,000 m« On the 30th of June 1855, ry ore DEATHS A 
(the date of the last return,) the strength of the English Militia was 1764 ns ice: Cilia. iments bh eas ean . f the late Si ( 
officers, 2123 sergeants, 780 drummers, and 29,885 rank and file, present; — , ve Cook, Bart Doneast l 
and 272 officers, 122 sergeants, 21 drummers, and 6048 rank and file, absent On t at Canto \ ! th Sophia, ¢ ares 
The strength of the Militia regiments on foreign service was 198 officers, St , wil St. Geor and = os , hs 
286 sergeants, 95 drummers, and 4608 rank and file. The total effective % Henry Heig m ing B.D. \ 064 Gelters. Glen. i 
strength of the English Militia was, therefore, on the 30th of June 1855 v “eth ae a ‘ : ma 
2234 officers, 2531 sergeants, 896 drummers, and 40,541 rank and file, some- On a 26th. in Norf ik Bu ldit Bath. M M Bow da ter of the Coun- tt 
thing more than one-half of the establishment sanctioned by Parliament. But , of Strathmore and Colonel Bowe 
it is exceedingly difficult to obtain any accurate information with respect On the 27th, in St. John’s Wood, Josiah Cond I 1 his 67th year. - 
to the real strength of these regiments. The process of voluntecring oO é h, at Stoke Devonport, Admiral ( Cc.) n his sitl year. 
both on the part of the officers and men is constantly going on, and _, Un the 27th se Rev. vie He ¥ a“ : A , aa | 
regiment which today is comparatively strong may tomorrow fall far belo _~ — Arey - ; — il Derby. Sir H very Hast.: in bis 7th yeas and 
the required standard by the prospect of bounty—by being brought int On the 8th at Bath, ¢ upt r.W.R R.N Lackham House, Wilts ; i B 
contact with some popular corps of the regula my in short, by all the in- 73d year . 
ducements which an experienced recruiting-sergeant knows so well to apply On the 29th, at Cambridge, Sarah Middlet . fthe late M Thomas Att- Co. 1 
But it must be remembered, that when Pastlemant. in 1852, fixed the « ‘ formerly of Hall Farm, West mate Nort a Hail I . nf 
tablishment of the English Militia at 80,000 men, no one contemplated that On the 20th, ~ they x ee) roan nately ' be: anee tar G 
Militia regiments would be sent on foreign service Up to the lth = igang ; 
of April 1855, th quota of volunteers given by the Militia to the Line was On the 29th. Captain Edmond Nagle Therry R ot of the Sixty-first Re- Dea 
19,450 men, including the Irish and Scotch Militia. This review is in every ent Bengal Army, and son of the late Re \ ul Sir Richard O’Conor, K.C.H.; . 
respect satisfactory ; but as the eS aes the date which we xl yea ; 61 ance 
have mentioned has certainly not decreased, it is difficult, in the abset ot no 20th, in Victoria ys ~ = ah I t Z . da f tl ‘ ute Six 
all definite information to the contrary, to inf r that the establishment Harf s “ ; "of Bou tee Age ve 67th year ui 
120,000 men, sanctioned by Parliament for the Three Kingdoms, has at t] ain 2 linston | N w.G.T.1 \ rst, Esq. ; i 2 
present time been approached. Under these cireumstances, the ballot 1 ith yea . , 
appear_to be a matter of necessity, not only to provide for the internal « Ont st tI nor, Salop, the R Waties ( tt, M.A., Chancellor of the . 
of the country, but to enable the Militia to continue, as it has hitherto « Se f Hereford ; in his 59th ) ; -N. CB do 
to supply the Regular Army with vast numbers of efficient and lla v st, at . iy ; . . Gar ; ye te e Fa 
diers.—Morning Post, Jan. 2. Oe ere at ti ~ tee wn Square ““ St 
Mititary Epvcation.—Let Government close all their so-called milits — a ey ee en ee the Marquis of Ailesbury: Ca 
schools for boys, in which, from the very age of the pupils, not military but R32, - P 
general learning is taught; and let them found a really military c 7 ‘ : or 
in which young men shall be instructed in special = ssional subjects ~~ ss 
immediately before entering on their military duties. . . . . Our proposal, ¢ rave, bi 
then, is, that officers of all arms, cay ulry and infantry as well as artil ef ; — \ 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETI \ RY 
and engineers, should be required to pass through a military college rl - : as . : ; I 
age of admission would be during the seventeenth year, and the duration of Partne ee cota Pnne Ae Sei i A. a oe , * Ja 
residence one year. For the nomination of candidates competing for ad- ne - ated a ering ha then” Ghee 2 unt sons 
mission, and for the superintendence of military education generally, eciteen Wael urf rt t f re is W s ‘ I 
Board of Commissioners should be appointed, consisting of the Secretary for Hiutchinson and Holland, Newington ¢ eway, fu in rhe. Str 
War, the Commander-in-chief, the Paymaster-General, the Chaplain- J. Hobdey, Sedgley, maltsters—Backhouse and Co. Ipswich, stove-manufactur- , 
General, and such other persons of scientitie and literary acquirements, Gore ana ( Old Jewry Chamb re I J ay l, Whitby, shi , Fel 
some of whom should be experienced educationists, as her Majesty might | , H sare — is i = a tg hes D = ‘ eta ., 
vdvised to appoint. In regard to admission, their duties would be t reatecsatigge eo yore pe ealiag ye sl] Street " und ( ton 12 
ascertain that the candidate is of the prescribed age, that his phy-  \ t t T 
sical strength and constitution are good, and that he is of unblem- 
ished moral character. For these purposes, too much reliance must wn 
not be placed on certificates and testimonials. . . Any youn I - H 
lishman should be permitted to invite these inquiries into character, 
and to none who pass this ordeal should permission to « pet h 
denied. We would regard this permission as a valuable testimonial, which | ¢ ( 
would be in itself an object of emulation, and of use to a young man in any I 
profession. The actual admission ite th college would depend on the re- \ he 
sults of a competitive examination between the candidates of app l Le 
racter. The subjects of the examination would be fixed, and such 
considered essential parts of a general and liberal as distinguished fre H 
professional education, having in view the proficiency usually reached in P 
the upper classes of our public schools. We would be guided, in the choi 
of subjects, not so much by what is desirable to be known within the mili- = 5 
tary college, as by what is taught without it... .. The mathematics at 
this matriculation examination should be all pure, and such as wor rove ‘ 
directly serviceable in military studies,—arithmetic, integral and f l, . 
including logarithms; geometry, the first six books with the eleventh and . , 
twelfth of Euclid ; the elements of algebra, and of plane trigonometry Is e 
His chief attention would be given, among the mixed sciences, to mecha- 9 
nics, and particularly to staties endl dvonasios as branches of mechanics J 
These would be treated, as far as possible, by means of illustrations deri 
from nature and art, by practical and professional ex umples, with , } 3 
brevity in the abstract reasonings as may be consistent with the elu wssignee, Nicholson, ll Street > 
of rinciples 7 . We should have the strongest objections to a military Row.anp Hint BLacker Street - Jan. 11 
co through which all commissioned officers must pass, unless admi I 8: solicitors, Mardon and Pritchard, Newgate 5 t t iss e, Bell, ; 
to it, and progress in it during residence, were according to merit as tested § Ce! sag me» , , 10. Feb. 1 and ‘ 
iti | > ne ~ " IDM rancer ne, Jan { eb. li $ 
by competition.— Westminster Review, January 1856. G , ‘ill, Gr : ot “se h Street ‘ official assignee, Bell, C« Street Buildings . 
== Wittiam Wieerns, Hawley Mills, Dartford, paper-manufacturer, Jan. 11, Feb. 
7 . ld ) tor, Spicer, Staple Inn; official ass : Whitm ighall Street ' 
[For Books, Fink Arts, and Sratistics, see the James Harrison, City, commissi ent, Jan. 9, 1 i2: solicitors, Parkin- 
° 7 Argyll Street ; Parrott and Co. Macclestield fliciala vee, Graham, Coleman 
accompanying Supple ment, ——a , 
a Groner Wacyer, Bernard Street, Russell § Jan. &, Feb, 12 ' 
eat : or, Tucker, Clement’s Lane ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street t 
BIRTHS WiLLiaM Seacer Wurrr, Handsworth, Statfordshir t t, Jan. 14, Feb. 6 
On the 23d December, at Edinburgh, the Lady Jane Johnstone Douglas, of a cree ir, Ro a cm mg Soa 17 ty — eo ~ a ceoong SE 
aa gg er. > 
‘On the 27th, at Roecliffe, Leicestershire, the Wife of Sir Frederick William Hey- East, Birmingham ; official assignee B ~ a2 A Cro 
gate, Bart., of a daughter Groncr Tav1o1 Db rby, s _— _— : . fF Derby a 
On the 28th, the Wife of the Rev, William J. Irons, D.D., Vicar of Brompton, of a - 
a daughter. ence dag” ema de eg lar 
On the 29th, in Eccleston Square, the Lady of the Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, D.D BaxTeR Barker, York, inn-keepe Feb. 15 s, Bond and I 
Head Master of the City of London School, of a son wick, Leeds ; “> es. aati Young, “er — . tors. Potter and 
On the 29th, at Byfield House, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Bennet Wrottesley, of a Hg ee ee ee ee i , 
son. = ¥. , “ y/ a “ oe: ; »~> > rlow ras 
On the 29th, the Lady of Major-General Bagnold, Upper Hamilton Terrace, St Diewtenes — a sig 8 beter ey — : -. 2 A. be te * > 
John’s Wood, of a daughter, stillborn rocer—Jan. 23, Routledge, Commercial Road, La — a 
On the 30th, in Chesham Street, the Lady Marcus Hill, of a son. J.C. and T. Lucas, Aldersgate Street, druggists—J hg Ww yide, Ne =“ 
io 4 > , : ; vendish Street, music-seller—Jan. 23, Balding, King’s A s Place, Old Kent R 
On the 3lst, at Wrotham Park, the Viscountess Enfield, of a daughter hat-manufacturer—Jan. 26, Taylor, Epping, draper—Jan. 31, Collier junior, Pait 
MARRIAGES. Gloucestershire, blanket-manufac turer—Jan. 22, Ward, Burniey, Lan‘ 
On the 20th December, at Elm Cottage, Forres, Lientenant-Colonel Charles D o_o Jan, 22, Eagland and Crampton dford, Lancashire, cott 
— te Mary Anne Catherine, daughter of the late Charles Gordon, Esq Certificates to be granted, unless cause be shown to the ¢ ntrary, on the 
eeting.—Jan, 22, Butler, Bayswater, ironmonger—Jan. 22, Redwood junior, 
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) ) IE . , ) TL oan A ( ‘ s 135 130 135 12¢ 132 
PRICES CURRENT. Wheat Straw 4 3 ; = 3 
BRITISH I NDS sing Prices . GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 
. I 8 g, fi | to 2. 6d Jamaica Ruw per gal 2d.to 5s. 9d, 
Saturd | Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday uname. Gnd , a 6 Rrandy et eo 
per 1 = Pek flow i ( n, N. Orleans.per Ib 0 4) os 
oper © nt Consols shu | . pon In bond—Duty 1 per it Sa tre. Ref per cwt. 38 - , Oo 
“po } ww Account 88} ex alas | are | 8 are | RT) Coffee, f t wt. 64 to 86s. Od Guano, Peruvian.per ton.220 0 — 0 O 
} ents Reduced Liat | lary baad are) 8 Sig G if tr v , to 5is. Od Tallow, P. ¥. ¢ per cwt. 68 0 0 0 
New 3 per Cents 89 He 8s} wes 8 8° ; ’ 
Long Annuities — = j } : . . a — a a sé 
Annuities 1885 = 163 | eh R arolin » 40s. Od. | Rape Oil, Pale = 2 “ % 
* - . : : i Sugar, Mu \ Krown 7é-— 00 
unk Stock, 8 per Cer 2 m ; | . 
India 8 = West In Molass 2 i Linseed Oil 44 o 0 
ia Stock, 10) per Cent a ; 
Exch . : ; “ POTATOES Cocoa-nut OU 465 0-47 0 
xchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem i i 5 > 
Exch } - Kent and Essex K nt t to 90s Palm Oi) “a0-@& 0 
xchequer Bonds 1859 = ’ — 97 —_ 2¢ 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent » dis Rs gf ee : ws ° Linsced Oil-cake, per ton.265 0 — % © 
» SIF ! - . - y Regents Coals, Hetton 21 6 o 0 
ee s Tees 2,0 0 @ 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN, 
—Crowded Houses. Greatest success in the history of 
Pantomime. He early at the Doors. Monpay, Jan. 7, 1856, 
and every Evening during the Week. Doors open at Half 
past 6, commence at 7 
MAGIC and MYSTERY, by Professor ANDERSON, the 
Great Wizard of the North The Entertainment will be 
preceded by an Overture Fantastique, called the “ Wizard 
of the North,” in which is introduced an illustration of 
the “ Spirit-rapping.” To conclude with the Grand, National, 
Historical, and Chivalric Pantomime, which has been so 
long in preparation, and on the production of which so large 
an expense has been incurred, of Ye BELLE ALLIANCE, 
or HARLEQUIN GOOD-HUMOUR AND Ye FIELDE OF 
THE CLOTHE OF GOLDE, being a LEGEND OF THE 
MEETING OF THE MONARCHS 
Scene 1. The Caverns of the Gnome Brittanicus in Subter 
raneanussia. Brittanicus, Mr. John Neville. Scene 2. The 
Land's End, Cornwall, with the Car of the Dragons. Good 
Humour, Miss Harriet Gordon Scene 3. The Deck of the 
Great Harry, 4-decker, 128 guns, (the First English Man-of 
War Henry the Eighth, Mr. Harry Pearson; Cardinal 
Wolsey, Mr. P.Q. Villiers; Sir Jasper Spritsail, (Commander 
at Harry,) Mr. D. Stewart. Scene 4. The Interior 
of the Chateau of Francis I. between Guisnes and Ardennes 
Francis I. Mr. W. Shaiders; Le Sire de Framboisy, Mr. H 
Carles. Scene 5. The Field of the Cloth of Gold, introducing 
a Grand Pas de Rosicre, by Miss Emma Horne and Corps de 
Ballet. Scene 6. Grand Corridor in the Chateau, leading to 
the Bedchamber of the Monarchs. Scene 7. The Outside of 
Blondette’s Farm. Blondette, Miss Emma Horne ; Coqueli 
cot, Mr. C. Brown. Scene 8. The Abode of the Fairy Queen 
in the Golden Groves of Good-Humour, (by Mr. William Be 
verly.) The Fairy Queen, Miss E. Thorne. General Trans 
formation—Harlequin, Mr. C. Brown; Pantaloon, W 
Karnes, (the Transatlantic Pantomimist); Columbine, Miss 
Emma Horne ; Clown, the Great Flexmore rhe Apothecosis 
of YE BELLE ALLIANCE Designed by M. Guerin.) Eng 
land and France, Mourners at one Altar, Victors on one 
Throne. The Coronation with the Coronals of Valour by the 
Genius of Victory 
Grand Fashionable Morning Performance of Magic and 
Mystery, including the whole of Mr. Anderson's unparalleled 
Wonders, on Wepnespay, Jan. 9th, at 2 o'clock ; Doors open 
at Half-past 1 
In rehearsal, the Grand Operatic Dra ote as produced at 
the Theatres Royal Glasgow and Edinburgh, of ROB ROY 
Also, a New Squib, entitled, TIT FOR rat , a Legend of 
Drury Lane 

















R° AL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
r Lessee, Mr. Atrrep Wie 

Monpay and during the Week, THI JE ALOUS WIFE 
After which a new Fairy Extravaganza by J. R. Planch 
Esq. entitled, THE DISCREET PRINCESS, or the THREE 
GLASS DISTAFFS 
Commence at half-past Seven 


. , “ED , . 
NHE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 
Piccadilly. —Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
every night, except Saturday, at 8, what he saw and did in 
South Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 
3 o'clock The Pictures are painted by Messrs. Richard 
Leitch, Harrison Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, 
and Phillips. The music conducted by Mr. J. Colson.—Ad 
mittance, Is., 2s., and 3s. The Collection on view during the 
day from 11 to 6, ls.—Children half-price in the Reserved 
Seats and Stalls 


ENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

—NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, next to 
the British Institution, the 350 PHOTOGRAPHS of the 
HEROES of the WAR, the Encampments, Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, the Mortar Batteries, Harbour, Quays, 
and Plains of Balaklava, Inkerman, Sebastopol, the Redan 
and Malakoff, Groups of General Officers and their Staffs, 
taken in the Crimea, by Rocrer Frenron, Esq. under the 
special patronage of her Majesty, and with the sanction of 
the Commanders-in-chief. Admission, Ils.; children, half 
price ily, from 10 to 5 


ONTRACT FOR BRITISH OAK 
TIMBER, THICKSTUFF, PLANK, AND 
TREENAILS 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 3d Jan. 1856 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land, do hereby give NOTICE, that on Tvrspay, the 5th 
Feervary next, at 2 o'clock, they will be ready to treat 
with such persons as may be willing to contract for sup 
plying 

18,280 Loads of BRITISH OAK TIMBER, (rough con 
tents, but to be delivered in a rough or sided 
state as the said Commissioners shall direct 

6,420 ore of BRITISH OAK, THICKSTUFP, and 

ANK, and 

1,170,000 Branson OAK TREENAILS 

To be delivered at her Majesty's several Dockyards by the 
3ist December 1858, at prices including all carriage and other 
expenses. 

A tender may be made for the whole contract, or for the 
quantities required for any one or more of the Yards, but 
not for less than the full quantities of Timber, Thickstuff, 
Plank, and Treenails, required for any one Yard 

A form of the tender, showing the distribution, sidings, 
and dimensions of the Timber, Thickstuff, Plank, and Tre« 
nails, and all other necessary particulars, may be had on ap 
plication to this Office by letter or otherwise 

No tender will be received after 2 o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor any noticed, unless the party attends, or an agent 
for him, duly authorized in writing 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“Tender for British Oak,” and must also be delivered at 
Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter signed by two 
responsible persons, en ng to become bound with the 
person tendering, in the sum of 20,000/. for the due per 
formance of the whole contract, or in a due proportion for a 
part only 


TEW LABEL.—In consequence of the 
great variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 
and SONS’ MACASSAR OIL now in circulation, Messrs 
Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pre 
cess of their own, have succeeded roducing from steel 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be xed. It is composed 
of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated one hundred 
and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground 
upon which is engraved, in white letters, “ Under the Patron 
age of the Courts of I urope, with an embossed profile of her 
Majesty “‘ The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose _ 
and which surmounts the words (also in white letter 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Restoratior 
beautifying the Human Hair,” with the Signature of the 
Proprictors in Red Ink “ A. Row1anp and Sons Sold at 20 
Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Px *erfume rs 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the effectual 


cure of Sick Headache, Bile and Disordered Stomachs.— 
These wonderful pills cured the Earl of Aldborou 
another Nobleman of similar complaints after the en 
nent surgeons in England and on the Continent had been 
consulted in vain. This renowned medicine will cure any 
person, however bad his case may be, who is suffering from 
general debility, headache, indigestion, or bilious complaints 
These pills act on the very mainsprings of life, so that no 
disease, notwithstanding its severity, can resist their influ 
ence Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, 
at Professor Hotcoway's Establishments, 224, Strand, Lon 
don ; and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. St Ampa Con 
stantinople ; A. Giuidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta 
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admirers of 


this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
observe that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of W am Lazensy on the back of cach bottle, in ad 
dition to the front label used so iny years, and si 
Eurzanetu Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 
TIOLETS.—H. BREIDENB AC H, Dis- 
tiller of Flowers to the Queen, has n treat per 
fection several EXTRACTS of th ywer the 
WOOD VIOLET. It has a lasting o eed 1 not stain 
the handkerchief. Violet Pomadc im iolets 
Violet Sachet Powder, and several te preparations of the 
j same flower, equally fragrant.—1571 Bond Street, facing 
Redmayne’s 
’ — _ — — 
()SLER’s ~ CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES A creat variety 
of the newest designs always on view t 44, Oxford Street 
; a larg ssortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Win« 
asses, Dessert Services, and every des 1 of Table Glass 
ry mod te A rge and ce collection of 
Ornamenta newest descript Exp rt and 
furnishing ers executed with despat 14, Oxf d Street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birming? Established 1 
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4 Groups Is. and sent anywhere in England. STI 


REOSCOPIC COMPANY, 313, Oxford Street, 20 Doors West 
of Regent Strect 
“Marvels of beauty.""— Daily News 


“ — Morning Herald 
Morning Advertiser 
Chronicle 


Little short of miraculous 
“ Ever new and entertaining 
“ Pompeii as it is.”— Morning 
“Finest we ever saw."'—Art Journa 
The Largest and Cheapest Selection in Europe 
Invaluable for Christmas Festivities.—Very 

Choice Woods for Presents, & 


m GENTLE 


splendid in 


MESSRS. NIC ‘OLL employ the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
land, France, and Germany 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 
ONE GUINEA 

NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 


VESTS 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


(\OLOURED MILLINERY, MANTLES 


AND FLOWERS 


Youths’ Cloth 


Messrs. JAY and Co. have the honour to inform the No 
bility, Gentry, and the Public, that with a view of meeting 
the wishes of their Patronesses and of inducing and facili 


tating purchases with the connexion of their MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE after the period for the adoption of Mourning 
attire shall have expired, they have completed the most ex 
tensive arrangements for the supply of Coloured Millinery, 
Mantles, and Flowers, and, by an assortment of the choicest 
and most recherché character, have rendered this Establish 
ment preeminently attractive Their Millinery and Flower 
Departments, under the direction of the most experienced 
Artistes, will be found to present every varicty of Bonnets 
and ( in the latest Parisian fashions 

A Department for the especial sale of LINGE, 





viffures 
and of every 


requisite for TROUSSEAUX and INDIAN OUTFITS, is 
rbout to be added to this establishment , 
JAY'S MAISON DE NOUVEAUTES, 
246 and 248, Regent Street, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR CHILDREN. 
In 4to. with 8 Coloured Ilustrations, price 4s. 6d. 
¥ t— KING OF 
HIS CURIOUS DAUGHTER: 
R. Rerick. 


a Fairy Tale. By 
[On Monday. 


NSIDE SEBASTOPOL, 
PERIENCES in the CAMP. 


AND 


Demy 8vo. 


EX- 
12s. 6d. 


HE PREACHING of CHRIST; its 
NATURE and CONSEQUENCES. By James 
Avoustus Sr. Jonn, Small &vo. Is. 6d. This day. 


HE SHAVING of 
Arabian Entertainment. By 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHAGPAT: an 


Grorck Mereprrn. 


W ESTERN WANDERINGS; or a 
leasure Tour in Canada, By W. H. G. Kine- 
sToN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


HE HISTORY of PIEDMONT. By 
AnToNIO GALLENGA, Member of the Sardinian Par- 
liament, &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 





THE ALMANACK of 
ART for the Year 1856. Post 8vo. 


N EN and 
i BROWNING. 


A NEW EDITION O1 
ARRY CORNWALL’S 
SONGS and OTHER POEMS. 


SCIENCE 


2s. 6d. 


and 


WOMEN. By Roserr 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


ENG 


24mo. 


LISH 
2s. 6d. 
YAYAH:; or the 


\) By the Author of ‘ 
Svo. 4s, 


East. 
Feap. 


Courier to the 


* Soldiers and Sailors.” 


gen SELECTED FROM 
WRITINGS of THOMAS CARLYLE. With a 
Biographical Memoir, By ‘Thomas BALLANTYNI 
Post 8vo. 7s. 


T HE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND 
WRITINGS of JOHN MILTON; with an Intro- 
duction to ** Paradise Lost.” By Tuomas Ketonriey. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 





TAILOR and POET ; 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. Cheap Edition, 


LTON LOCKE, 


an Autobiography. 


and her FRIENDS: 
Translated and adapted for 
By Joun Epwarp TayLor, Feap, 8vo. 3s. 


te MOUSE 
with other Stories 
Children. 


i iy MYSTIC, and OTHER POEMS. 
By Puruur James Bartry. Second Edition, post 
Svo. Os 

HE MOOR of VENICE: Cinthio’s 


Tale and Shakspere’s Tragedy. 
TaYLor. Crown 8vo. Ls. 


y bm SANCTUARY: a Companion in 
Verse for the English Prayer-Book By Roperr 
M.A. Demy 18mo. 5s. 6¢. 


By Jonn Epwarp 
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MHE TRIBES of the CAUCASUS; with 


an Account of Schamyl and the Murids. By Baron 
Vow Haxrnavses. Post 8vo. 5s, 


YOME MEMORIALS of JOHN HAMP- 


THE | 


ROOT VALLEY AND | 


33, Gres aT MARLBOROVGH STREET. 


| HURST & BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


| THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G. T. Lowrn, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
** An excellent book, novel and varied in its inci- 
Sun. 


dents, picturesque in its descriptions.”’ 


LIFE OF JEABEE d’ALBRET, 


QUEEN OF NAVARRE; from numerous Original 
Sources. By Miss Fret R Author of ‘‘ The Life of 


Mi arguerite d’Angouléme "2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
We have read thi work with great pleasure. It 
reflects the highest cre edit m the industry and ability 


can be more interesting th in 
d life of > d'Albret.’ 


of Miss Free Nothing 


her story of the trouble Jeanne 


| Post. 


| 
| 





WO DEN, his PARTY and his TIMES. By Lord 
Nvorent. Third Edition, revised, with a Memoir of 
Lord Nugent. Post &vo. 12s, with Portraits. 
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A MEMOIR of JAMES WATT. cloth, 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Price 5s. cloth. 
THE SERNON on the MOUNT. Pr 


MAGAZINE for the BLIND. 
cloth, 


Price 3s. 


cloth. 


ive 2s. 


Vol. I. Price 10s 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


|THE LADY of FASHION. By the 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB; or Me- 
morials of Kensington, Regal, Critical, and Anec- 
dotical. By Letgn Hun Second Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 21s. bound. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE 
NEW WORLD; or Days and Nights of Moose- 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By Camp- 
BELL Harpy, Royal Artillery. 2 
tions, 21s. 


MY EXILE. By Alexander Herzen. 


2 vols. 21s. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM'S 





MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE III.; from Original Family Documents. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the 


Period from 1800 to 1810, and completing the work. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. By 


W. Knicuton, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 





NOVELS. 
21s, 


THE NEW 
LAURA GAY. 


2 vols. 


| RACHEL GRAY. By Miss Kavanagh, 


Author of ** Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d, 

* Miss Kavanagh has surpassed herself in this tale. 
We prefer it to her * Nathalie’ and * M: ude line,’ clever 
and attractive as they are. The story of ‘ Rachel Gray’ 
is most pathetic and affecting, written with judgment 
and taste, faultless and mature. Observer. 





vols, with Illustra- | 


LILLIESLEAF: the Concluding Pas- | 


sages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland. Writ- 


ten by Herself. 3 vols. 
THE HOUSE OF ELMORE: a 


Family History. 3 vols 


LADY WILLOUGHBY ; or the Double 


Marriage. By Mrs. La Tovenr. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


Author of ** The History of a Flirt,”’ &c. 


TO BE HAD OI! ALL BOOKS ELLERS. 


INTERESTING HISTORICAL 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By Aoyes Srricktanp. Cheap Edition. 
With all the late Improvements, and Portraits of 
every Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 7s. 6d. each, 
bound, either of which may be had separately. 


PEPYS'S DIARY. New and Cheap | 


Standard Editions of this work, with all the recent 
Notes and Emendations, are now ready, The small 
8vo. in 4 vols. uniform with ‘ Evelyn's Diary,” price 
6s. each, bound; and the Library E dition, in 4 vols. 
demy 8vo. uniform with ‘* Murray's C lassies,” price 
7s. 6d. each, bound. 


MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. 
RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. With Extracts from 
Tonaaes MeCciisou, Eoq. Svcs. 

MR. SHEIL'S LEGAL and POLITI- 
CAL SKETCHES. 2 vols. 21s, 

EVELYN'’S DIARY. Cheap Edition, 


in 4 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each, bound, with Portraits. 





MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 
LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols. with | 
Portraits, price 3s. cach, bound 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR: with 


other Literary and Political 1 By WiLuiAM 


Iienry Curran, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. Part 


I. price 10s. 6d. is now ready of the New e Im- 
proved Edition, 4 completed in a Single Volume, 
uniform with the ” divided into 4 


| LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENG- 
LAND. By Mrs. Evererr Green, ( 
vols, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each. 


ssays. 


*ecrage,”’ 


mnplete in 6 | 


Iso lately published, 


Als 
THE ROMANCE of the ARISTOCRA.- 


CY; or Anecdotical Records of Distingu 
lies. By Sir Bernarpv Burke. New 
Edition, in 3 vols. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By Exztor Warsvurtox, Twelfth Edition, with 15 ll- 
lustrations, 6s. 


SALATHIEL the IMMORTAL. By 
the Rev. G. Crory, LL.D. New, Revised, and 
Cheaper Edition, 10s 6d. 


ished Fami- | 
and Revised 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to | 
HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlb rough Street. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERI- 
CA. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
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Emp 


Earliest Times to the Establishment of the | 


By H. G. Lappetst, D.D. Dean of Christ Churel 
vols. Svo. 28s. 

mL. 
PILGRIMAGE, 


By the Earl of ELLEesMere. 
Crown 4to. 24s. 


THE 
POEMS. 
tions. 


AND OTHER 


With Illustra. 


Iv. 
YEARS IN DAMASCUS. 


FIVE W ith 





Travels to Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Set 
Sites. By Rev. J. L. Porter. Map and Wood 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


v. 
HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 
and of the POPES. By Dean Mirman. Vols. IV. to 
VI. With an Index completing the work. 8vo. 42s, 


VI. 
BONAPARTE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE with his BROTHER JOSEPH, 
sometime King of Spain. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s 


vil. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES, By 
James FrRoevusson, With 850 Wood-cuts. 2 vols, 
8vo. 36s. 
Vill. 
LOCKHART’S ANCIENT agen 





BALLADS. New Illustrated Edition. With P 
of Mr. Lockhart, Wood-cuts, Coloured Borders 
Titles. 4to. 42s. 
IX. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANTA, 


and other Provinces of Turkey. 
Second Edition. Plates. 2 vols, 


By Lord Brove 


8vo. 30s. 


HTON, 


x. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By M. Jvu 
Laparnte. With 200 Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s. 
xI. 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INDIA, 
By Sir Erskrxt Puane, M.P. late Chief Justi 
Bombay Feap. 8v 5a. 

xII. 


FAITH AND PRACTICE; an Exposi- 


tion of the Principles and Duties of Natural and Re- 


vealed Religion. By Rey. Joun Pennosr, M.A Post 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 
XIII. 
HIMALAYAN JOURNALS; or Notes 


of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Himalayan, &c. By Dr 
J. D. Hooxer, F.R.S. Revised Edition. With 8 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


xIv. 
THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By 


Lord ELLESMERE Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
xv. 

THE STORY OF PUSS IN BOOTS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY OTTO SPECKTER. New 
Edition. With 12 Wood-cuts. l6mo. Ils, 6d. 

Also, next week, 

SINAIL AND PALESTINE; in Con- 
nexion with their History. By Rev. Anruve P. Stray- 
Ley, M.A. Maps. 8vo. 

XVII. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Rev. J.J 
Bint, late Margaret Professor of Divinity. Svo. 

xVIII. 

COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISs- 

TORY OF GREECE; to the Close of the Generatio 


Contemporary with Alexander the Great. With P 


trait, Maps, and Index. Vol. XII. S8vo. 
XIX. 
ESSAYS ON THE FRENCH R EV0- 
| LUTION. Contributed to the Quarterly Review By 


KER. SVU 


xx. 

HANDBOOK TO THE ART OF 
TRAVEL; or Hints Available in Wild Countr B 
Fr RANCIS GALT ys. Second Edition, revised, with ma 
additional Wood-cuts. l2mo. 6s, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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BOOKS. 


BONAPARTE’S CORRESPONDENC! 
BROTHER JOSEPH,* 

THis selection of Napoleon’s letters to his brother “th King,” 
from the Mémoires du Rot Joseph, is a very valuable contribution 
to our standard literature. To the idle reader, indeed, the work 
will only have a limited attraction. To the student of history, 
or of human character, it is full of de« p interest ; to the politician, 
and still more to the military man, it is a book of profound in- 
struction—to the politician, of what in a great measure to avoid 
to the soldier, of what to master till the principles enunciated 
become a portion of his mind. 

By far the larger part of Napoleon’s letters refer to the time, 
1806—1808, when Joseph was King of Naples ; and 1808—1812, 
when he was transferred to the throne of Spain, with less cere- 
mony than an elder brother would require a younger brother 
whom he supported to shift his residence. A good many letters be- 
long to the first three months of 1814, when Napok on with raw 
and diminished forces was struggling against the Allied armies 
on the soil of France, and Joseph was acting as a sort of 
co-regent with the Empress, till Paris capitulated, on the 31st of 
March. The correspondence during the Hundred Days is very 
brief: that relating to Napoleon’s obscure condition in Paris, and 
to his early career as commander, is also brief. It is, however, 
full of interest, for the insight it gives into his cireumstances, 
and still more into his character before it could have been intlu- 
enced by his extraordinary elevation. 

The first chapt r contains thirt, -nine letters, all of which sav 
two were written in 1795, and the thirticth ef which de- 
scribes the turning-point of Napoleon’s career—his success 
on the day of the Sections, when he defeated the National 
Guards who were marching to overthrow the Government. 
These early letters are important to his biography, as showing 
that the alleged difficulties of his youth are problematical, 
at all events as concerns this period, and that the story told 
by Scott and others about the patronage of Barras is not likely 
to be true. His letters speak of frequent offers of employment, 
—a command in Holland, in La Vendée, a commission to form 
the Sultan’s artillery ; he did replace Carnot as a member of the 
topographical board of the Committee of Public Safety ; and a 
few weeks later he describes himself as about to kee P three horses, 
These facts were in part known, but an erroneous conclusion was 
drawn from them. Biographers compared General Bonaparte not 
with the military student and sous-lieutenant of a few years 
earlier, but with the Emperor Napoleon of after years, and then 
talked of sordid obseurity and the accidental patronage of Barras. 

These few letters are also strikingly illustrative of Napoleon’s 
character. There is in the narrow sphere of a candidate for em- 
ployment the same activity of mind, the same prompt decision of 
judgment, the same or perhaps greater clearness, terseness, and 
comprehensiveness of style, as he afterwards displayed on a far 
wider field. He also seems to have had from nature a quality of 
wonderful use to a man of action—the power of dismissing th 
past, and concentrating his attention on the present and the 
future. The thing may have been unlucky—very ; but it is past, 
and done with—turn to something else. He also exhibits th 
kindly family feelings which seem to have accompanied him 
through life when his own interest did not stifle all feeling. 
There are also some striking glimpses of the state of publie credit 
and of society. Paris must have been a paradise for bullionists 
with a sp eulative turn. At one time a gold louis was worth 750 
franes assignats, and the value of real property frightfully dep 
ciated ; but the fluctuations upwards were rapid on the receipt or 
report of good news with a prospect of peace. Joseph had mar- 
ried a lady of large property, and Napoleon was urgent with his 
brother to invest some of it in an estate on favourable terms. 
His opening letter is upon this theme, with advice to Joseph, 
who was living at Marseilles. 


NAPOLEON WITH HIs 


“T went yesterday to Ragny, the estate of M. de Montigny If y 


the man to make a good hit, you would come and buy this estat 
Millions in assignats. You might invest 60,000 francs of your \ - 
tune in it L wish and advise you to do s Remember me to your t 
Désiréc, and to all your family 

“France is not to be found abroad. Living about in seaports i 
alter the manner of an adventurer, or of a man who has his fortune tom 
If you are wise, you have only to enjoy yours I have no doubt that 


might have this estate for 80,000 francs in specie. 
was worth 250,000. I consider this to be an uni 


Before the Revoluti 
ing part of your wife's fortur \ 


tunity fe \ 





jue 
ignats are losing in value every \ 

Five months later, he was harping on the same theme; but 
property had risen, at least on Ais estimate. 


* fident ¢ ' 
The Confidential Corr f Napoleon Bonaparte with his Brother Jo- 
seph, sometime King of Spai Selected and translated, with exp tory 
m the * ‘ abl 
fron é Uémoires du Roi J ) In two volumes. Published by Murra 
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| “Par Sept. 3, 1795 
“The estate, nine leagues from Paris, which I thought of buying for you, 
was sold yesterday I had made up my mind to give 1,500,000 franes 
[assignats] for it ; but, strange to say, it went for 3,000,000 We are be- 
coming quiet her there will not be any disturbance; the Constitution 
> * . . 


will make the pe yple happy 
** National yperty 
mging to individuals 
During this period of his life Napoleon was engaged to Joseph's 
of his first letter, afterwards Madame 
Bernadotte and Queen of Sweden, They neither of them seem 
to have been very ardent lovers: the lady did not write, and 
though Napoleon mentions the neglect, it is as philosophically as 
he would speak of prices or news, He is equally cool in breaking 
off the engagement, and contemplating a new one, apparently 
with Jose phine e 

**If I stay here, it is possible that I may be fool enough to marry I wish 
for a few words from you on the subject Perhaps it would be well to speak 
to Eugénie’s brother. Let me know the result, and all shall ettled,”’ 

Three months earlier, he is equally cool about his portrait, 
which it seems the lady had asked for. There is also a touch of 
fatalist philosophy, more sentimental than that which charac- 
terized his day of power. 


unl emigrants’ estates are not dear, but those be- 


r extravagant prices.” 


sister-in-law, th« Désiré 





* June 25, 1795. 
commissions immediately Désiré <8 me 
will give it to her if 
In whatever cireum- 


**T will execute your wife's 
for my portrait l am going to have it painted. You 
she still wishes for it; if not, keep it for yourself 

l l you know well, 





stances you may be placed by Fortune, my friend, that you 


cannot have a better or a dearer friend than myself, or one who wishes mort 
sincerely for your happiness Life is a flimsy dream, soon to be over If 
you are going away, and you think that it may be for some time, send 
me your portrait We have lived together for so many yea » closely 
united, that our hearts have me one, and you know t how entirely 
mine belongs to y While I write the lines, I feel an « tion which I 
have seldom exp d I fear that it will be long before we see each 
other again, and I can write no more.”’ 


Although ambition, not avarice, was Napoleon’s ruling passion, 
he seems to have had none of the severe incorruptibility which 
distinguished Robespierre, Carnot, and a few other Jacobins, In 
fact, he was too much of a practical man for that elevation, After 
the day of the Sections, he not only ‘tasted the honey of public 
employ ment,’ but made others taste it too, 


** The multiplicity and the importance of my business prevent my writing 
» you frequently Lam happy and contented I have sent to our family 
from 50,000 to 60,000 franes in money, assignats, and things I continue 


satistied with Louis. He is my aide-de-camp capitaine Marmont and 
Junot are my two aides-de-camp chefs de bataillon, Jerome is at school 
ining Latin, mathematics, drawing, music, & 


**]T see no objection to Paulette’s [his sister’s] marriage, if Ae is rich. * * 

‘You will certainly have the first consulship that suits you In the 
mean time, keep house for yourself in Genoa. Salicetti, who is the Com- 
missioner of the Government at the army, and Chauvet, who is Commissary- 
General, will employ you at Genoa, so as to render your residence there 


i 


neither expensive nor useless 
‘Lucien starts tomorrow for the Army of the North. He 
missariat officer Ramolino is here, in the Commissariat 


s made a Com- 
Ornano is Lieu- 


tenant in the I n of Police, Our family is provided for 1 have sent to 
them everything that they can want. Fesch will be well placed here Sa- 
licetti will be zealous in your service He has been much pleased with me 
I wish you to remain at Genoa, unless he employs you at Leghorn All 


this is only provisional. You will soon be a consul 


On his return from Italy, he was in “full feather,” buying 
largely—if, as seems probable, the following order is for himself. 


‘I hope that you have bought Ris I should like vou to add to it one 
of the two estates near Roche, in Berry, which you propos 
which I saw on my road, of the probable value of 300,000 

I should prefer that of M. de Montigny, which I looked at four years ago 


for you Inguire if the title is safe, and write to Junot’s father about one or 


ther 0 f the will do.” 


d to me, and 
100,000 franes 


«, with Rise, 
Notwithstanding Napoleon’s calm and accurate judgment, his 
immobility when public objects—that is, his own interests-—wer 
and his ingrained selfishness, he had a Southern warmth 

md impulsiveness. His character had much more of the Nel- 
son than of the Washington or Wellington cast Phis to some 
degree explains the falsehood of which he was habitually guilty, 
und his impolicy in shutting his eyes to what was reported to him, 
ind seeing things as he wanted them, not as the, were. Phis 
was also the source of his kindness and good-nature ; perhaps of 
which he exercised truly when not warp How 


1 
it stake, 


his justices 
ommencing a campaign like that of Marengo, 

mit the circumstances of a 
individual: vet such a topic forms the first letter of the 
Consulate. His dislike to Madame de Stiél which broke out alter- 
wards, might, however, have prompted his interposit 


few rulers, just 
mld have troubled their heads al 


privat 


Ma 19, 18 
*M. de Staél is in the deepest poverty, and his wif climnme and 
balis If you still visit her, would it not be well to per le her to mal 
her band an rwance of from 1000 to 2000 frances 1 Or have 
wi hed the time when not only decency, but duties even mo 
ose Which unite parents and children, 1 «le 
vorll’s being scandalized Let us give Madame de Stael 
th f judging her morals as if she were a mat ! \ 1 man 
Ww erited M,. Necker’s fortune, and wl the pri- 
FL ed to a distinguished name, and w ‘ ! fe to re 
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main in abject poverty whilst he lived in luxury, would such a man be re- 
ceived in society ?”’ 

In an historical point of view, the correspondence relating to 
Spain will perhaps have the greatest interest for English readers, 
from its direct bearing on the Peninsular war. The most politi- 
cally suggestive part, and that which most fully brings out the 
opposite characters of the two brothers, are the letters relating to 
Naples. Joseph, kind-hearted, truthful, and what would now bi 
called liberal, looks to the interests of his subjects, aims at aec- 
quiring their affections, and seems to have been willing to trust 
himself, perhaps too implicitly, in their hands. For these notions 
he is continually ‘* snubbed,” thwarted, and overruled, by his 
younger brother, who made Joseph King of Naples, not to serv 
the Neapolitans, but France—tuat is, the Emperor of the French. 
Napoleon’s most striking traits are exhibited in almost hideous 
nakedness: his promptness displays itself in reckless disregard of 
rights or blood-shedding ; his policy degenerates into lying as a 
system, and absolute dishonesty when convenient. Despotism, 
absolute and perfect despotism everywhere and over everybody, is 
the only principle he admits; carried out, however, with un- 
ceasing vigour, clearness, and directness to results, considered 
solely from his own point of view. How his finally 
ended, we all know: still there is a promptness, clearness, and 
resolution in his orders, that, if all sense of justice or m¢ rey wert 
put aside, would be admirable. From the outset he had im- 
pressed upon Joseph one thing—‘*‘ Be master.” The nature and 
conscience of Joseph, however, prevented him from being the sort 
of master his brother meant. He wrote to the Emperor, that he 
could only maintain himself in Naples by the assistance of public 
opinion, To which the Emperor replies. 

**Tn all your cal this: that, 
night later, you will have an insurrection, It is 
rence in a conquered country.” * * 

** Whatever you do, the mere force of opinion will not maintain you in 
city like Naples that there are mortars in the forts and troops 
in reserve to punish speedily an insurrection, Disarm, and do it quickly. 


* . * 


successes 


t fortnight sooner or a fort- 
uniform occur- 


ulations assume 


m event of 


1 
Fake care 


It is only 
The 


to 


shot without merey 
by a salutary terror that you will keep in awe an Italian populace 
least that the conquest of Naples must do for you is to afford supplies 
your army of 40,000 men. Lay a contribution of 30 millions on the w 


roni who use the dagger he 


** Let the laz 


kingdom. Your conduct wants decision your soldiers and your generals 
ought to live in plenty. Of course you will call together the priests, and de- 
clare them responsible for any disorder, The lazzaroni must have chiefs ; 
they must answer for the rest Whatever you do, you will have an insur- 
rection Disarn You say nothing about the fort if necessary, do as I 
did in Cairo; prepare three or four batteries whose shells can reach every 


part of Naples. You may not use them, but their mere existence will strike 


terror. The kingdom of Naples is not exhausted; you can always get 


money, since there are royal fiefs and taxes which have been granted away. 
Take care not to confirm these ancient abuses. In a fortnight or three 
weeks, by a decree of yours or of mine, they must all be repealed. Every 


alienation of the royal domains, or of the taxes, though its existence may 
be immemorial, must be annulled, and a system of taxation, equal and se- 
Naples, even without Sicily, ought to give you 

* * 


vere, must be established. 
100 millions. ’ 

**My Brother—I have received your letter of the 15th May You are not 
well acquainted with any populace, still less with that of Italy. You trust 
too much to their demonstrations. Take your precautions well, but without 
causing alarm. At the least disturbance on the Continent, that is to say, at 
the very instant when you require proofs of their attachment, you will se« 
how little you can depend upon them, I shall not answer you on the sub- 
ject of the body-guard. You must not suppose me to be so ignorant of the 
resent disposition of Europe as to believe that Naples is too philosophic to 
ave any prejudices in favour of birth: and if Naples seems so to your eyes, 
it is because all conquered nations put on the same appearance, disguising 
their sentiments and their habits, and prostrating themselves with respect 
before him who holds their fortunes and their lives in his hand. You will 
admit that there are prejudices as to birth in Vienna. Well, the princes 
there invited private soldiers to their tables. Besides, what I do is less for 
the sake of Naples than for that of France, where I wish to unite 
and all opinions, As for the army, when they are told that it is my com- 
mand, I hope that they will have the goodness to approve of it; I have not 
accustomed them to interfere with what I do.”’ 

He continues his homily in a style that resembles Iago’s advice 
to Roderigo—‘t Put money in your purse.” 

**You have no money, but you have a good army and a good country to 
supply you. Prepare for the siege of Gaeta. You speak of the insufficiency 
of your military force; two regiments of cavalry, two battalions of light in- 
fantry, and a company of artillery, could put to flight all the mob of Naples. 
But the first of all things is to have money, and you can get it only in 
Naples. A contribution of thirty millions will provide for everything, and 
put you at your ease, Tell me something about the forts. I presume that 
they command the town, and that you have put provisional commandants 
into them. You must set about organizing a gendarmerie. You feel on 
entering Naples as every one feels on entering a conquered country. Na- 
ples is richer than Vienna, and not so exhausted Milan itself, when I en- 
tered it, had not a farthing Once more, expect no money from m¢ The 
500,000 frances in gold which I to you are the last that I shall send to 
Naples. 1 much about three or four millions as about the 
Raise millions, pay your army, treat ur generals and 
matériel in order.” ~ 


ill classes 


sent 
care not so 
cip 2. thirty 
commanders, put youl 


In a letter two days later, he continues on the same theme. 


prin- 


well ye 


**My Brother—I see that by one of your proclamations you promise to 
impose no war contribution, and that you forbid your soldiers to req 
those who lodge them to feed them. It seems me that your measures art 
too narrow It is not by being civil to people that you obtain a hold on 
them. ‘This is not the way to get the means to reward your army ]} rly 
‘aise thirty millions from the kingdom of Naples. Pay well your army ; 
remount well your cavalry and your trains; have shoes and cloth 
Phis cannot be done without money. * * * * Ido not hear that you have 
shot any of the lazzaroni, although I know that they have used tl dag- 
gers. if vou do not begin by making yourself feared, you will suffer for it 
‘The imposition ol land-t ix will not produce the etlect which you appre- 





hend ; everybody expects it, and will think it quite natural. At Viem 
where there wsed not to be a farthing, and they hoped that I sho 
not levy a contribution, a few days after my arrival I levied one of a hu 


millions: it was thought very reasonable, * * 
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‘ Confiseate all ships in the ports of Naples bearing the flag of the 
te niss all the commissioners of that republ ur 
kingdor Have a skilful sear i " 
lave wtions in money for the Russians { Jonians, 

m a little address, this ( l l vl \ 
nil 


His plan for consolidating the throne was something like that of 





William the Conqu ror in the dark ages, without the execus of 
resistance, which William encountered. 

‘You must establish in the kingdom of Naples a certain 1 ber of 
Fret f lies, holding fiefs either carved out of is of the Crown, or 
taker n their present possessors, or f it 1 ‘ inishing tl 
nun nvents In my opinion, your tl will have ne solidity un. 
] vuund it with a hundred genet % ‘, ‘ he ttached 
to y house, possessing great fiefs in the ! of N nd Sicily 
Ben md Masséna should, I think, be fixes N , With the title of 
pri d with large revenues. Enable them to fow eat families: J 
do thi Piedmont, the kingdom of Italy, l l hes untries 
ind in Naples 300 or 400 French military men ought to tablished, with 
property descending by primogenit ln f ve they will marry 





il families, and your throne wi h to do with 


the prin 
rmy; a point which must be rea 


a | ren 
And to cap all, a year afterwards h« 


‘On looking at 


M. Reederer’s report, I am convinced you have immense resources, 
When you have to pay twenty-six millions on account of a na- 
tional debt, there are at once twenty-six millions to be got by 


merely stopping payment for one year’ 
ike master, like man”: the Emperor was surrounded by 
civilians and soldiers who were but uly to follow his 
dishonest example. Indeed, the social disorganization, the terror, 
and the wonderful changes of the Revolution, had introduced a 
general laxity and corruption, for which allowances should be 
made. Napoleon, however, made none for other people; he 
would allow no one but himself to plunder. When he returned 
from the campaign of Austerlitz, he found some financiers had 
been peculating at Paris, and Masséna, suo more, levying contri- 
butions in Italy. 


too 1 











‘lar well ple ised with my affairs here [Paris]; it ve me great trou- 
ble to bring them into order, and to force a dozer , at wh head is 
Ouvi , torefund. Barbé-Marbois has been « t the ¢ nal d 
Rol ped in the affair of the necklace, with the fferer that in 
this 1 than ninety millions were in questior I } 
min have them shot without trial. Thank God, I 1} 
rhis h me somewhat out of humour Ltell y ) 
see } dishonest men are. You, who are 1 t ud of 
ud \ n be at that of a great administrati | ! 

Rog y has been the cause of all the misfortunes of | 

* Mas has robbed wherever he vuld Let 
three 1 s. Salicetti will do tl rv I 
tell him that S has formally adm 1 that Masse ! i 
lions as a gift; that, if they are not returned in t 
| h in May of the contributions levied by the army, I 
with this sum, and add the proofs, and nar f seven officer 
to oblige him to restore it It is a very serio mitt - . - 

‘Let Masséna be advised to return the 6,000,000 Io do s kly is 
his only salvation. If he does not, shall , 
inqui Padua, for such robbery is intolerable ro sutter the 
starvé be unpaid, and to pretend that tl ns destined for 
were a present to himself from the province, too impudent. Such ex 
duct w | make it impossible to carry on a wat Let S be watche 
The deta of their plunde rings are incredib! I learn the from 
(ustrians, who themselves are ashamed of th ] we 1 to go 
to Veni rhe evil is intolerablk 


From Joseph’s total inexperience in war, the directions are of 
a different kind from what would have been given to a military 
man, especially in the outset. Here are some of Napoleon’s axioms, 
though not in the axiomatic form. 

Tnhe y of Composite Armies.—** An army composed of men belonging 
to diffe nations will ommit blunders rhe thing to be done 
should be to watch for them, and turn them to account; but y have no- 
body about you who can direct you how to do this ’ or less is 
Besides the three corps whi 


soon 


t h ] ] ve mentioned to you, 











not of importance 
keep in hand a strong body of cavalry and light artillery, to be sent wherever 
it may be wanted: but it is difficult to believe that the Russians and Eng- 
lish will not retire as your army becomes strong and well organized.” 

Da erywhere.—* Disregard those who would keep you out of fire 
you have y yur reputation to make if there should be an tunity Place 
yourself conspicuously ; as to real danger, in war it 1s every where.’ 


Returns Napoleon’s most agreeable Readii ‘ Be strict with everybody. 











The return which you have sent me is not clear. I do not see the position 
of General Gardanne’s division, nor his foree. Let Caesar Berthier take the 
trouble to give me regular returns, with the artillery, the horses, &e. K&e., 
md results, which tell nothing The returns of my armies form 
the most agreeable portion of my library They are the volumes which I 
read with the greatest pleasure in my moments of rel m. Isee already 
in tl h vou have sent to me traces of the diso r which Masséna 





I see companies that do no 





produces everywhe re. t properly belong to the 
rmy of Naples. This carelessness will at last derange the administration 
f the army, and destr ry its discip] Ss { ly irate re- 
turl 
D t Seatt ‘Your army sl 1 not ttered; it is better to 
ve f 600 men, who mal SiX @X t litferent ints, 0! 
\ patrols everywhere, but so as to kee main body in oné 
pl »% to divide such a corps into six f 100 n t ¢ 
pos I ivour to keep your bat ns I} is 1 S 
your p n, in making the troops serve ’ i 
batt r large detachments exclusively tl 
l try f grenadiers. That breaks » tl diff 
withdraws the ofticers and soldiers from the i | 
nsequence is to destroy all a tration al ull resp 
tv, ul everything falls imto confusio It principle tha 
it infantry or of grenadiers sl d not be collected until on 
the eve of an action ’o vour best. therefore, to keep vour batt ns and 
idrons together; otherwis« J \ l list ness, an t 
nealeulable disorder.” 
AS better than a Bombardment.—“ Thev have alarmed you unneeé 
s \ it this fortress of Gaeta. I do n how the transport of thirty 
f cannon with their ammunition wi \ La 
rrv that vou do not make a regular siege; a bombardment st \ 
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plenty of g 
tion to the park 
cannon as with 





munitio 1 
Gaeta unless you besis I * * From I} I Grae 
it appears hat t N f ! | 
succeede in the vy of \ r ky t } 
makes Wal f t t : 2 
times, s ( 
ought a to ] t s in the t hes, } n | 
cloak ; i lat you t least 6000 men thers l im 
imagine what y 10,000 1 ! 
ral to comm ( 
ex ept wher the ‘ \ } ’ ; 
trenches have 

The following letter longs to a later period, referring t 


Peninsular wa 
to the duties of 





Hill’s surprise ot Girard 1 the 
showing N leon’ : 


Lpok i lon light cavalry com- 
manders. 





J x1 
“My Cousin—1 | ‘ : 
on the corresponder G G ‘ uf It 
General Britch t t ‘ wl the enemy atta 
the | ' I t 
My the " 
ral pn el of « ! } 
his 1 t I tl tM Ml 





General Brits 
port must be vi 


The love of preén 
tinguished Napoleon, « 


or vanity, or what you will, that dis- 
es out strongly in these volumes. H 
could “‘ bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne.” Jo- 
seph’s Prime Minister, Roederer, was an object of the 
dislike, /hilosopher and literary man. The true point 


as be ing i 





of soreness in the followi letter seems to be Josep! unlueky 
comparison of himself t Imperial brother. 
St. ( Q 

“My Brother—I M. 1 ( . M 
because, in truth, it Is He ks in the 1 f the S ‘ 
he would do in a new lle compare " t M I 
never saw ‘ h t it is 
many good 31 I ‘ 
speech which \ I t ill-jue | j 
tachment of the Fre t to that of the N 
that looks like \\ t for ¥ ri hav ] { \ 
have done nothing n by right of cor t wit] 000 
50,000 fore ! ly t less vou speak of m« ] - 
directly or indi tiv, \ state pape s, the better it will be 

A year later, Joseph made another unsavoury comparison, in 
requesting distinctioi for some of his soldiers, and ventur- 
ing to compare them with Napoleon’s grand army, then engaged 


in the campaign wh ing exploit was the battle of Jena, It 
is a striking picture of a war in winter. 











*T refer you ( > \ mn? n of the _ 
army of Naples to tl l army Neit] tl 
lonels, nor tl ther ff s, have tak ei the t 
last two months, some not for f months, (I myself have been a fortmgl 
without taking off 1 t the middle of si \ nd n 1 the 
bread, wine, or brandy, n potatoes and meat, making | ! he 
ind counterma s rt of comfort; fightin vith 1 yon 
frequently und | | bliged to be removy i ’ 
in the n air, toad ftv leagues | np is with t rm) 
of Naples, making w that beautiful country, where they hav ead, 
wine, oil, linen, sheets to t heds, society, and even women, look in 
attempt at a oke After | ing destroyed the I ian monarel 
fighting against the remnant of the Prussians, against Russians, ¢ 


and Kalmucks, and t! t f the North, wl formerly cor L the 
Roman empire. We | and all its horrors.”’ 
Napoleon’s utter indifference 


ll its fierceness 


to truth is well known, and ap- 


pears in various places. Still it is strange to see him laying 
down falschood as a r prin iple of proces dine, when J os« ph, 
at a later date and as King of Spain, had been so imprudent as to 


publish the truth. 








s } > lo Le) 
“MM. le Général Clarke —I \ to write to the King of Spain to im- 
press upon him that nothir more contrary to the rules of tl 
to publish the strength of hi v, either in orders of the day la 
mations, or in the news when he has occasion t f his 
strength, he ought t ‘ it formidable by exag | 
trebling his numbers ; that, on the other hand, wl he ment s the 
strength of the enemy, |} } diminish it by one-half or one-thi that 
in war moral f ‘ I * * * The re t of thes ince- 
ments has been to |] } tion in Europe, by making yp 
lieve that it rests o ition, and to give moral force to the en 
and weaken our own ; for, | gain, in war feeling and opinion are more 
than half of the reality I rt of great captains has always been to make 
their numbers appear very e to the enemy, and to persuade their own 
troops of the enemy's ¢ t inferiority This is the first time that a general 
has been known to depr te his own resources and to exalt those of the 
enemy. The privat does not judge; but officers of sense, wh 
opinion is worth having, ho have knowledge and experience, pay 
little attention to orders t iv, or to proclamations I trust that no 
more such blunders ‘ ind that on n pretext whateve rders 
of the day or proclamat made tending to make known the real 
strength of my armic I that all means, direct and indi t, i 
taken to spread the highest nion of our numbers. The French tr 
which I have in Spain t three times as good, as regards stea- 
very l eve s, as those that I have in any other part of 


diness, br ry, anc 
ld. When I con theAustri 


the work ns at Eckmiihl] I was one to five, and 
yet my army fancied itself at t equal to the enemy: and even 1 l- 
though we have been so ] G nv, the enemy has no idea of our streng 


and we try to make it out t nd greater every day. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Emperor's 


tW 1] 100,000 men, I try to ] that J 1.000. Con- 


vit ns, when I 1 f men, I 


inishing 





a ved my pur 

my l f my operations, including that of ting my 
\ ne t otheers, 

\W } ! reat has 

. eS) 

rhe cor ! ! ting to Spain is of great interest as re- 

0 the Per war; the character of the two brothers, and 
top mul t se touched upo nour Nea extracts, 
espe lly tl ! t which, from the peculiar mstances of 
Spain, had t extraordinary ext | letters re- 
lating to th S14 I) ! picture 
of t tate of trv and the effects of wan My was so 
exhausted, that \ tl Nat 1 Gu ls wer raised for 
the routine dut f Pari und to protect the cit vainst the 
proletaires, they id not be regularly armed, iny having 
fowling-pieces, y nothing but pikes. The 1 ets were ex- 
hausted. Not t f war, for they were dis- 
regarded equally leon, but it rinding re- 
ults upon proper strikingly brought out. So 
lso is the wor ! rot mind, a trength of 
( titution, whi d rhe f of that 
mi ble ti \ r and Swart erg in suc- 
rr nd Fort hone upon him with her o rillianey, did 
not subdue hin it it exhausted others. It w t his fault 
that he did 1 ! he had not the means, At “* midnight ” on 
the 9th of Mare] Joseph writ ‘ Your Majesty will see that 
throughout the empire there are only 7576 dis] ble men. There 
! ! \ Paris.’ Iwo days later, leon himself 


s—My Young Guard melts away like a snow-ball: the 
Old Guard is still in good order, My Horse Guard also disappears 
rapidly.” What could common troops or raw conscripts do F Yet 


writes 


midst all Nap n’s fat s and anxieties, and with more than 
} greatness of fortunes at stake, he found time to write letters 
of busine a ending into and caring for everyt even to the 
minutest details, nay even regulating matters of etiquett There 
is, however, in N n’ tras nd in Jose letters the dis- 


play, of a ty , hurried or t ilous, 
“ And what, after all, was it for ’” philosophy may ask, though 
\ ly l i life of precaution the conqueror must lead, 
! *s advice to the King. 
st. ( 1806. 
My 1 ntrol 
fo y ul Ss later it 
\ t 1 \ tt tart ina 
l 1 ‘ i \. T ] t ty i pl we 
N I vt th respect 
\ ‘ 1 st } poisoned 
I | \ I , that you 
} . { , ! vant nd that household 
] ,) 1 have 
t my privat fe t ! ! vy mu h, 
Fra vs kept myself under tl f my most 


ir aide-de- 


isin, to 
1 ce sure of b nd of being followed by 1 1 
The 

sponcde nee, are 
other persons tl 


this Corre- 
written by 
\ light upon 


translation, and the editing of 
praise. The lett 
N ipoleon are well chosen to throv 
the Emperor's epistles, or carry on the story. Th inslation is 
vivid, easy, and preserves an original air, The useful, 
and the introductory information as to the then position of the 
writers prefixed to each chapter is necessary to 1 iders who do 
not carry an acquaintance with the history of those times at their 
fingers’ ends, and is moreover very well don and not 
too much, 


selec tion, the 


entitled to great 





not ire 


( nough, 


BOHN’S EDITION OF ADDISON’s WORKS, 


THE incessant though often imperceptible progr which goes on 


in the material world is more rapid in life, Even in the d irkest ages 
a century or two caused a wonderful difference in manners and 
W hat was undisputed truth to the Barons and people of 
was no longer received in the time of John ; just 
as the ideas of John were mightily changed under the third Ed- 
ward, The experience life, if passed amid the busy hum 
of men, will exhibit changes more startling than is shown by re- 
cords, It is not merely physical infirmity that overtakes the octo- 
genarian and different views engage.” We 
are apt to think that our age is without example—that the world 
such changes as have taken place the 

American Revolution up to this day. Yet the chan were per- 
haps really as great between the accession of Char! the First 
1625) and the establishment of the hon Brunswick ; 
or between the reign of Henry the Eighth and the accession of the 
Stuarts to the throne of England. A man born before the Jugur- 
thine war might have lived to the battle of Actium, in which time 
revolutions took place quite as numerous, as sudden, and as strik- 
ing, as any during the last eighty or ninety years. 
Letters must share the fate of the life they prof 


opinions. 


the ¢ onqueror, 


of asingk 


new torms arise, 


has never witnessed since 


s to dk s ribe, 


and go out of fashion with the modes of thought and style of 
speech they reflected. Nay, as one great end of writing, even 

* The Works of ht Honourable Joseph Addison. With Notes by Richard 
H 7,DD te | f Worcester A new edition, wit large Additions, 
chiefly ur hlished, t l and edited by Henry G. Bohn, In six volumes, Pube 


lished by Bohn, 
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when the writer seems to aim only at pleasing, is utility,—to t ach | and inconstaney I pursuing the m, are t ereatest and most universa] 
something good or to reform some a bad, he is liable to | C2U5¢s ‘ fall our disquiet and unhappimess W hen ambition pulls one way, 
interest another, inclination a third, and perhaps reason contrary to a 


perish through his own success. As long as the evil he exposes 
exists, or the benefit remains to be achieved, the world reads and 
quotes the author, and disputes about him; but his mortal blow 
is struck in the moment of his triumph. Two ways only exist of 
escaping ‘the general doom,” and they are mostly combine d in the 
same person. Th re must be a genius so large and penetrating that 


its delineations are true and its lessons just through all the 
changes of mortal life, or there must be some wonderful felicity 


of diction. A learned not a popular existence may be preserved 
by the observer of facts or the painter of manners. Indeed, it is 
only through literature that we can form any notions of the past, 
and exercise one half of the function that separates man from 
brutes—‘* looking before and after.” 

The works of Addison exhibit all these characteristics. In 
some of his essays there is a depth and justness of remark, so in- 
extricably associated with the nature of man, and expressed with 
such an easy grace and clearness, that the passages are applicable 
to all times. .* an observer of cont doves life and delineator 
of manners, he must always be consulted by those who would gain 
an idea of society as it existed in ‘the Augustan age”’ of English 
literature,—that is, the reign of Anne and a few years earlier and 
later. How completely he perished in his own suceess cannot be 
told, unless we could revive the putrescent corruption of the po- 
lite of those days, and the coarseness of other classes whose morals 
perhaps were not better than the courtiers’ though their manners 
were worse. The polities of Addison did not recommend him to 
Johnson, but the great critic has borne ample testimony to the 
merits of the great essayist. 

“He not only made the proper use of wit himself, but taught it to others ; 
and from his time it has been generally subservient to the cause of reason 


and truth. He has dissipated the pre judice that had long connected gayety 
with vice, and easiness of manners with laxity of principles. He fen re- 
stored virtue to its dignity, and ti ug sht innocence not to be ashamed. This 


is an elevation of literary character ‘ above all Greek, above all Roman fame. 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having purified intellec- 
tual pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit from licentiousness ; 
of having taught a succession of writers to bring x elegance and gayety to 
the aid of goodness, and, if I may use expressions yet more awful, of having 
‘turned many to righteousness.’ ” 
Addison’s great rival bears poetical testimony to the same effect. 
** He from the taste obscene reclaims our youth, 

And sets the passions on the side of truth, 

Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 

And pours each human virtue in the heart.’ 

Nor was it only as aliterary and social reformer ‘hs it Addison is 
to be celebrated. He may be said to have founded popular pe- 
riodical literature, as he cert uinly popularized criticism, stripped 
learning of its pedantry, and made its results accessible to the 
world at large. His dialogue on medals might not stand the tests 
of modern erudition, but we believe it was the first work in 
which currency was given to the conclusions of the learned by 
the graces of a polite and fashionable style. 

The genius of Addison, however, wants fire, strength, and in 
a certain sense comprehensiveness. His poetry was generally 
prosaic. Couplets and indeed passages may be found of force or 
of sustained elegance. Single lines are often quoted, sometimes 
perhaps without the borrower knowing the original owner ; but 
the framework is common, and the exeeution upon the whole flat. 
** The Campaign ” may not quite be what Wharton called it, 
a ‘‘ gazette in rhyme,” but the structure ¢s something like a de- 

atch. It tells too much of the proceedings of the army without 
the exactness attainable in prose, ‘‘ Cato ” is a work sul generis: 
it is not a tragedy, hardly a play, but it stands at the head of the 
dramatic literature of the eighteenth century. It stands alone, 
perhaps, for the half-classical half-pedantic art of its structure, 
for the cold propriety or dignity of its sentiments, and the easy 
elevation of its language. ‘The most remarkable passage in the 
piece, the soliloquy, is an essay. 

It was, ledael, as an essayist and a painter of contemporary life 
and manners that Addison’s literary merit chiefly consisted, In his 
travels, he is continually gliding from the present to the associa- 
tions of the past—from what is to what the ancient poets wrote 
about ; so that his account of Italy is on the whole inferior to 
Burnet’s in information, though passages of thought or humour will 
be met. What would now be called his sketches would be deemed 
lifeless, or ‘‘ slow,” to those whose taste is formed by the boldly 
** eraphic ” style of the present day ; though it may be doubted 
whether our “ double, double, toil and trouble,’ impresses thi 
manners more clearly on the mind than the delicate touches of 
Addison. But the manners have perished. To the mass their 
depiction reflects no original ; the satire is not apprehended, His 
moral essays are often as fresh as ever, and like ly to retain their 
freshness. Here is a sample of an universal truth, of pretty general 
application. 

** Nothing, that is not 


a real crime, makes a man appear so contemptibl 


and little in the eyes of the world as inconstaney, especially when it regards 
religion or party. In cither of these cases, though a man perhaps does but 
his duty in changing his side, he not only makes himself hated by those he 


left, but is s« ldomn he urtily esteemed by those he comes over to. 
** In these great articles of life, therefore, a man’s conviction ought to 1 
very strong, and, if possible, so well timed that worldly advantages may 





seem to have no share in it, or mankind will be ill-natured enough to think 
he does not change sides out of principle, but either out of ning K of temper 
Converts and renegadoes of all kinds s nul tak 


or peeapocs of interest. 
particular care to let the world see they act upon honourable motives; 0 
whatever approbations they may receive from themselves, and pss ns. 
from those they converse with, they may be very well assured that they are 
the scorn of all good men, and the pub lic marks of infamy and derision: 

** Trresolution on the schemes of life which offer themselves to our choice, 


| distinguishes him from himself by 


| disprove 





man is likely to pass his time but ill who has so many different ‘parties’ to 
please When the mind hovers among such a variety of allurements, on 
had better settle on a way of life that is not the very best we might hay, 
chosen, than grow old without determining w choice, and go out f the 
world, as the greatest part of mankind do, before we have resolved how to 
live init. There is but one method of setting irselves at rest in this par. 
ticular, and that is, by adhering steadfastly to one great end, as the chief ang 





all our pursuits. If we are firmly resolved to I 
dictates of reason, without any regard to wealth, reputation, or the lik, 
considerations, any more than as they fall in with our principal design, y 
may go through life with steadiness and pleasure; but if we act by several 
broken views, and will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, pope lar, and 
that has a value set upon it by the world, we shall live and 

ind repentance. 
* > 


ultimate aim of 


everything 
in misery 


* * * * 


‘There is searce a state of life, or stage in it, which does not produce 
changes and revolutions in the mind of in. Our schemes of thoug 
infancy are lost in those of youth; these too take a different turn in man- 
hood, till old age often leads us back int infancy. A new title, 
or an unexpected success, throws us out of ourselves, and in a manner de- 


troys our identity. A cloudy day, or a little sunshine, have as great ap 





ir lorme! 


ra uence on many constitutions as the most real blessings or mistortunes, 
\ dream varies our being, and changes our condition while it lasts; and 
every passion, not to mention health and sickness, and the greater altera- 
tions in body and mind, m: _ us appear almost different creatures. If a 


man is so distinguished among other beings by this infirmity, what can we 
think of such as make Freee Ie s remal le for it even among thei 
species? It is a very trifling character to be one of the most variable being 
of the most variable kind, especially if we onsider that He who is the great 





standard of perfection has in him no shadow of change, but is the same 
yesterday, today, and for ever, 
** As this mutability of temper and inconsistency with ourselves is the 


greatest weakness of human nature, so it makes the person who is remark- 
able for it, in a very particular manner, more ridiculous than any other in- 
firmity whatsoever, as it sets him in a greater variety of foolish lights, and 
n an opposition of parti-coloured charac- 
ters. 

The edition of Addison’s works that Mr. Bohn has sent forth 
is the most pet ry that has yet appeared. The original intention 
was to have reprinted Bishop Hurd’s edition in four volumes, 
The work has now extended to six, in consequence of various ad- 
ditional matter, which Mr. Bohn judiciously included in his 
plan, The pamphlets touching the unfortunate controversy 
between Addison and Steele, respecting the proposal to limit the 
power of the Crown to create Peers, are now reprinted, we believe 
for the first time. The letters published by Miss Aikin in her 
Memoir are included, with a great many more, which private as- 
sistance and diligent inquiry and research have enabled the editor 
to discover. He has added some pieces attributed to Addison, 
and a variety of legal or official documents relating to him. The 
‘**Addisoniana” of Sir Richard Phillips has been very much en- 
larged. The new letters are mostly official, and rather tend to 
Addison’s alleged incapacity for business. They are 
easier in style than the generality of letters on publie matters: 
but there is no trace of the writer having wasted his time ‘in 
quest of fine expre ssions,” as Pope told the story. His more pri- 
vate letters are curious, as tending to confirm the opinion of his 
attention to his money, and his insincerity —* so obliging that he 


| ne’er obliged,” 





WILBERFORCE’S BRAZIL.* 
Tuts volume forms two parts of Longman’s ‘“ Traveller’s Li- 
brary”: its subject is a voyage to Brazil, several cruises off the 
coast in search of slavers, and shore excursions made at every op- 
portunity that offered. A voyage to Brazil, several cruises off 
the coast in search of slavers, and shore excursions made at every 


| opportunity that offered, are the subjects of this addition to the 


quotations ; 


Traveller's Library. A sea voyage is not a very new topic, 
and various books have been published about Brazil. Still, the 
country, its productions and people, are sutftici« ntly fresh to war- 
rant a competent visitor in publishing his observ: itions. The late 
Mr. Midshipman Wilberforce is, unluckily, not a competent person. 
He is too full of nautical prejudice in general and of midshipman’s 
prejudices in particular ; his reading chiefly serves him to mak 
his smartness wears an air both of rawness and sufti- 
his powers of observation, though not naturally bad, 
and direction to some better objects than the 
sailors on shore, or the externals of such 


ch cy ; 
want cultivation, 
amusements of young 


things as are seen in passing along. Some information of a more 
solid kind is mingled with the rather flimsy matter of the bulk 
of the book ; and refers to the Brazilian navy, industry connected 


There are also a few observations 


with faney goods, and coinag« 
on natural history. 


Tue BANANA ‘Next day one of the regular bw 














tasted my first banana. This fruit is one that does 
palate at the first trial, but gradually wins a way to 
is too rich, and apt to disagree with one unaccust 
plant is wiferous, and whenever it is cut open the 
Inside If you cut a banana, therefo in the pr 
will take it as rtal insult, and will most p yhably sta ou, consid 
vour deed to be an insult against the cross and h is religion, and thinking 
course that cutting a fruit open must be infinitely more criminal in the eyes 
f God than cutting open a human being. The banana is the most generally 
iseful fruit in Tropical climates; they can no more dispense with it thet 
than we ¢ uld with potatoes, It is eaten uncooked, as fruit, when 1 : 
when immature, it is cooked and used as a vegetabl Moreover, that vilest 
of all drinks, the Brazilian aqua ardente, is produced from it, Just as most 
things give rise to evil.” 

Opp Fisu ‘ Fishing was our chiefamusement. There are some fish of 

1 curious kind to be found off this coast. Some there are with beaks lik 
ewed t Naral Glass; with N Slarery i the § 7 

t By F 7 force, late of her M ty’s Navy. In two Parts. [1 
l s Lil Published ‘by L ng $ 
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with marvellous strength of jaw, possessing also white bags, which, 
when the fish was angry, were swt lled out, sundry sharp prickles at the 
same time appearing upon its surface. When the bag is not intlated, thes« 
prickles are soft and rec um be nt. The bite of this tish seemed strange ; one 
of them bit through the stem ofa tobacco-pipe with the greatest ease, and 
seemed ready to try its powers on our fingers. I believe this fish is called a | 
toad-fish. The flying gurnet was another strange order of fish. It had large 

' 


part ots, 


wings, and a skin of brown tint, liberally sprinkled with blue spots. No 
sooner Was it hauled on board than it perched itself on the deck with out- 


so knowing as to call for as general a burst of | 


| 


pread wings, and looked 


laughter as that which welcomes a professional mountebank on the stage, or 
an amateur ditto in St. Stephen's theatre I daresay the creature winked, 
a glimpse of any such 


though I was not sufficiently quicksighted to catch 
demonstration.” 

The ‘* Notes on Slavery and the Slave-trade ” are not very con- 
siderable or profound, but they constitute the most real portion of 
the book. Mr. Wilbe rforce only encounts red one slave who com- 
plained of ill-usage ; nor dow s he think that mu h phy sical ill- 
usage of slaves prevails. Their ignorance: and immorality 
worst features ; the absence of all moral sense extending even to 
children. 
eaptures, the slave-trade might seem extinct ; an 
diminished. The use of steamers in the British Navy has changed 
the mode of carrying it on. Instead of the flying clipper, which 
excites suspicion, and is sure to be capture d in light winds or 
a calm, the oldest ugliest-looking tub is embarked in the 
service, and sails boldly by the cruiser, who is starting 
off in pursuit of some innocent though smart-looking and 
fast-sailing vessel. From the necessity of the case, or at least 
from the terms of the acts and treaties, the letter of the law is ve ry 
strict and minute, enabling a commander to seize a vessel en- 
gaged in perfectly legitimate commerce, and send her for 
adjudication ; when, if finally released, the owner probably gets 
muleted in expenses, besides the loss by ak lay and the interferences 
with his business. Tyranny may be exercised, and injury in- 
flicted, if not from design yet from caprice or over-zeal. If the 
pictures of Mr. Wilbertorce are to be believed, cruising against 
slavers is not the best school of moralty, however philanthropic 
the end. The desire of prize-money becomes aruling motive, and 
under this stimulant neither officers nor crew are very delicate in 
their proceedings or scrupulous in their conduct. 


ERNEST JONES’S POEMS ON THE WAR,.* 


In his preface Mr. Jones lays it down as a maxim that “no on 
should lightly encourage war. * * * Therefore even verses tend- 
ing (however feebly) to stimulate the war spirit of the time should 
not be written, unless the writer conscientiously feels that the 
war is just and necessary, and its prosecution consistent with the 
interests of morality and right, as muchas such a calamity can be.” 
Mr. Jones, believing the present war to be a just one, has 
brought his poetical powers to bear upon the theme. He has, 
however, taken the Baltic for his subject, instead of the Danulx 
and the Black Sea, and he consequently misses the advantag 
which action furnishes to the poet. From the military critic th 


proceedings in neither ocean may probably be safe; but the un- 
exampled fleet and the not less unexampled transport of the ar- 
mies—the battle of the Alma—the death-ride of Balaklava—the 
fight of Inkerman—the repulse of the Russians by the Turks at 
Eupatoria—some of the more striking incidents of the siege, th 


falcon-like swec p of the Sea of Azoff by the navy, and the dogged 
determination of the assailants of Sebastopol are themes that 
admit of more stirring appeals to the mind than the quieter doings 
in the Baltic. Still, the poet “ faithfully attends” us. The great 
fleet is first painted in its repose, where 
** IIe would not let them rest 
Those war-ships of the West, 

The Czar of sullen Muscovy in drunkenness of } 
and then in its de parture. The bard deseribes its 
Baltic, and touches the characteristies of that sea, especially in 
winter, with a delicacy akin to the lightness of the snow-flakes. 

* At Cronstadt in his granite palace 
Walked the despot to and fro; 
Gazing through the seaward windows, 
Asking tidings of the foe.”’ 
Nothing is the r ply, till just at nightfall clouds “no bigger than 


arrival in the 


the hand” appear upon the Western horizon, and the Emperor, 
after gazing on the night-signals, mounts the loftiest tower to 


raze 


keep his vigil, and turns from the threatening West to 
Eastward ; but the midnight look, even over his own dominions, is 


not reassuring. Terrible visions rise before him. 
‘Ha! they I nt from mine and du n! 
Ha! they break from shroud and chai 
All the heroes he has murder’d, 
All the martyrs he has slain, 
. * 


ws their thrilling whispers! 
s their icy breath ! 
Impal; ible as air they gather, 
But immense and real as death.” 
With a justifiable licence, the poct feigns that on that night]; 
vigil Nicholas received his death-stroke from th« Spirit of the 
North, to whom he-appeals: but he still maintained his stern re- 
solve and imperial dignity, even when he sees prophetically the 


Hush! he he 


See! he ki 


cowardice and treachery of the German Powers, especially ot 
Prussia. 
** Then the Monarch’s brow grew lofty 
With a brave imperial pride 
Even Tyranny looks noble, 
Seen by such poor Treason’s side. 
> * > > 
The Emperor's Vigil, a t W sand the War Ry E J ™ 
ter-at-law, Author of * The Bat §c. Published by Routledge 





| 


are the | tuc 


As far as the luck of his own ship went in making | 
and he thinks it is | 


{ 





Passed the vigil of the midnight, 
Rose the broad sun’s busy hour ; 
Courtiers still cry— Live for ever! 
* Earth-God! who shall stay thy power?’ 
Some few days he walked among them, 
Hushed beneath unwonted awe 
Those around him wildering wondered 
At the solemn change they saw. 
Then the Czar went forth at morning, 
Mustered calm his legioned pride, 
Heard Death whisper through his clarions, 
Bowed his i ad and died.”’ 

There is no lack in this, or in most of the other poems, of the 
conception of structure and imagery which is called invention, 
and that power in the execution which denotes poetical genius, 
The inevitably narrow nature of the particular topics, except per- 
haps ‘The Emperor’s Vigil,’’ compared with the general magni- 

_ of the war, comyx 1 the poet to rely too much on the exercise of 
his art. Probably, too, the poems would have been improved by 
greater condensation. There is not anything like verbiage to be 
found ; but sometimes an idea is dwelt upon too long. 

The most remarkable piece is entitled ‘*The Return” ; and it 
is certainly the best defence of the Baltie doings or no-doings 
that we have seen. The poet, afterall, is the truest reasoner, 

** We return—but not downhearted ; 

Not a warrior vails his brow 

Proud and joyous we departed, 
And as proud return we now. 

Do you ask for our achievements 
What the cities we laid low ? 

Greater ‘tis to save a kinsman, 
Greater than to smite a foe. 


And your cye 


ifty 


s, to mete our service, 


Need not wander o’er the flood 
See in England—not in Russia 


What we did for England’s good. 


shores were in our keeping, 
s commerce 1n our trust 


England’ 

England’ 

Are your widowed mothers weeping ? 

Are your stately mansions dust ? 

Have your coasts, from Wight to Orkney, 
Seen a single 

Save the captives that we sent ye 
To adorn your triumph’s tale ? 

On your seabo 
And along its virgin coast 


foeman’s sail— 


urd commerce tarries, 


Still your great unrivalled cities 
Their unchallenged grandeur boast 
Not for useless cruel slaughter 
England sent her warriors forth ; 
But to keep the world’s peace-breaker . 


Captive 


] in his sullen North, 


Captive in his own dominion 


Did we held him at our will; 

At his prison-bars he struggled, 
But he lies there captive still 

Satie with us was England’s honour— 
Safe we bring it back again 

Never once the focman’s navy 
Faced the mistress of the main. 

Though to woo him to the battle, 
Halt rsh we sent away, 

And before him twice our number 
Two long weeks our challenge lay. 


ramparts fell our thunder, 
| their voice grew still and tame ; 
Bomarsund rent 
Sveaborg expired in flame 


On hi 
An 


we isunder, 


But we ired the trader's palace, 
And we spared the fisher’s cot, 
As we struck for England’s honour 
But for blood and vengeance not. 
We return, but not downhearted ; 
Not a comrade vails his brow 
Py joyve we departed, 
\ s proud return we now,.”’ 
SOMFT oO} Tritt PERIODICALS FOR JANUARY.* 


THE gradual decline of ow periodical literature is a very common 
subject of complaint in literary circles in these days, Your fast 
man of letters finds no difficulty in proving that the march of in- 
tellect has become far too rapid for anything in th shape of a 
monthly or quarterly periodical. All the best talent, he will tell 
you, is well known to be engaged on the daily and weekly press : 
the result is, that ev ry interesting topic has become threadbare 
before it can be taken up by the second-rate hands who are em- 
ployed on the magazines and re views. Looking at the que stion 
from an opposite point of view, the sexagenarian critic comes to 
the same conclusion as ‘* Young Rapid.” This is the age of com- 
monplace: there are scores of periodicals full of a certain me- 
diocre talent, but he looks in vain for sparkling articles, like 


wl 


those of Professor Wilson and Lockhart in Blackwood, during 
its early days, or like those which Carlyle, Hazlitt, Hood, De 
Quins vy, Charles Lamb, and many other men of note , con- 
tributed to the London Magazine in its “golden prime,” some 
thirty or thirty-five years ago. 

Plausible as all this may seem, it is not exactly true. Some 
slight acquaintance with the secret history of modern periodical 
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literature will enable any person to point to hundreds of essays, 
sketches, and works of fiction, which have been contributed to 
English magazines and reviews within the last few years by first- 
class writers. Nor must it be forgotten, that, in comparing the 
staff of contributors to Blackwood during its first ten or twenty 
years, or to any other magazine of that period, with the men who 
give strength and brilliancy to Maga and her contemporaries at 
the present day, there is always one great advantage in favour of 
the former class of writers: the mature fame which they hay 

slowly acquired is reflected back in all its splendour upon their 
earliest efforts, giving them in our eyes a far higher value than 
the mass of readers could discover when those favourite writers 
were in the unrecognized stage. Take Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, for 
example: it is well known that the successive portions of that 
choice biography appeared in the London Magazine, in 1823-'4, 
without exciting one tithe of the interest which the great reading 
public of that day must have felt in many a literary charlatan 
who has now sunk into oblivion. Or, to speak of a much more 
widely known instance, how many years had Mr, Thackeray 

written for modern periodicals before his name was recognized as 
one which might worthily be compared with the best of the con- 
tributors to the old magazines in their palmiest days ? The truth 
is, that this notion about the decay of pe riodical literature is 
founded partly on nil-admirari-ism, partly on the old error of 
comparing the hallowed impressions of what we read in the golden 
age of youth with the effect produced by modern writers after we 
have become critical and have lost the old zest for novelty. The 

proper test would be for a competent judge to compare any recent 

volume of Blackwood, for example, with a yolume of the same 
magazine forthe years 1825-’9 ; in which case, making due allow- 

ance for the charm of old associations, we have no doubt the jud 
ment would be in fayour of the years 1850-’5, 

The Quarterlies. 

January is one of the four months of the year in which it has 
seemed good to ‘‘ the trade” that our trimestrial literature should 
be despatched from the Row to the four quarters of the world. 
As regards the stately old Quarterly, which needs no other dis- 
tinctive title, and its venerable senior the Edinburgh, they ar 
too aristocratic to make their appearance on the first day of th 
month, along with their younger brethren. ‘A line must b 
drawn somewhere ” against the encroachment of upstart, Radical, 
and sectarian organs ; and hence, instead of the announcement of 
their appearance, we are only told that ‘advertisements for th 
forthcoming number of the Quarterly must be forwarded to the 
publisher by the 5th January,” those for the Edinburgh ‘on or 
before the 3d.” 

The Westminster, with characteristic punctuality, adheres to 
the custom of being ré ady for delive ry by ** magazine -dlay "—A8, 
indeed, nearly all the other quarterlies make a point of doing. 
Taking it altogether, the present number of the Westminster 1s 
one of the best which has appeared since the ‘ new series” began, 
The opening article, on *‘ German Wit—Heinrich Heine,” in addi- 
tion to some subtile remarks on wit and humour, gives an inte- 
resting sketch of the German satirist’s life. We cannot agree, 
however, with the writer in what he says about German humour, 
which is a much finer part of the literature of that nation than he 
seems to consider it. The following attempt to describe the dis- 
tinctive qualitic s of wit and humour is good so far as it goes, 

** Humour is of earlier growth than wit ; and it is in accordance with tl 
earlier growth that it has more aftinity with the poetic tendencies, whi 
wit is more nearly allied to the ratiocinative intellect Humour draws its 
materials from situations and characteristics ; wit seizes on unex} 
complex relations Humour is chiefly representative and descriptive ; it is 
diffuse, and flows along without any other law than its own fantastic will 
or it flits about like a will-o’-the-wisp, amazing us by its whimsical transi- 


hal 


ected and 


tions. Wit is brief and sudden, and sharply defined as a crystal: it does 
not make pictures, it is not fantastic; but it detects an unsuspected analogy, 
or suggests a startling or confounding inference Every one who has ha 


the opportunity of making the comparison will remember that the effect 
produced on him by some witticisms is closely akin to the effect produced 
’ 


on him by subtle reasoning, which lays open a fallacy or absurdity; and 


there are persons whose delight in such reasoning always manifests itself 
in laughter. This aftinity of wit with ratiocination is the more obvious 
in proportion as the species of wit is higher, and deals less with words and 
with superticialities than with the essential qualities of things. Some of 


Johnson’s most admirable witticisms consist in the restion of an analogy 








which immediately exposes the absurdity of an action or proposition ; and 
it is only their ingenuity, condensation, and instantaneousness, which lift 
them from reasoning into wit—they are reasoning raised to her pow¢ 
On the other hand, humour, in its higher forn id in proportion 
associates itself with the sympathetic emotior ly passes 
poetry : nearly all great modern humourists may se poets 





An article on “The Limited Liability Act of 1855” points out 
some of the most glaring defects of that statut especially thos 
provisions which tend to prevent its becoming of much use to 
working men. A notice of Gallenga’s book on Piedmont furnishes 
the text for a hopeful article on the ‘ History of the House of 
Savoy.” The article entitled “ Russia and the Allies,” taking D 
Tengoborski and Von Reden as authorities regarding the statistics 
of Russia, draws a comparison between the warlike resources of 
that huge empire and those of the Western Powers, which must 
be highly encouraging to all who look upon the present war as 
‘just and necessary.”” The mode in which he disposes of the dis- 
araging statement that the English is not a military nation, is 
caliente and just. 


** The English ar disposed to admit readily, that in some sense they 
not a muitary nation. But let us distinguish. If this mean, that 
insular position, rendering us perfectly secure in ordinary times of pea 
dispenses with i keeping up a semblance of war, and in sus to weal 
the sword as a part of our dress when its work as a we we 1 
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allow that we are not military. If it mean, that we are too jealous of the 
prerogatives of our sovereigns, or too suspicious of the discretion of their 
ministers, to place in their hands the dangerous instrument of a large stand. 
| ing army in time of peace,—if it mean, that we are too utilitarian, or tog 
moral, to maintain a number of men in barracks or in quarters, to becom, 
idlers, drunkards, and debauchers of the daughters of the peasantry,—if it 
mean, that we are naturally too industrious to like playing at soldiers 
when by real work we might add to the comforts of our wives and children’ 
then let us admit, without shame, that we are not a military people. 
But if it mean, that there is wanting in the heart of an Englishman that na. 
tural resentment which is the basis of all virtuou | 
all chivalry, of all executive justice, and of all liberty,—then it 
is a libel to suppose it. We are not military now by actual training and 
but this is a defect which will be 1 


practice ; 
before this war is done. And meanwhile let 


rnation at wrong, of 





time, and effe: tually 
nber, that other marj- 





time peoples, furnishing but few citizen Athens, Carthage, 
Veni have not been unequal to the sust t wars, or to the con. 
ducting mighty sieges. Inthe hands of ab ls, the Mauritanians, 
Numidians, Spaniards, Gauls, who wer sociated in the expeditions of 
Carthage, could be welded together and wielded as « my; and in th 
crisis of her fortunes—in the Hannibalic w vant of soldiery, 


courage in the men who fought under her standards, no enfee. 
blement of her troops through the arts of peace, nor with her was it the 
want of general whose strategic power was equal to his patriotism, which 
gave the preponderance to her enemy; but it was the ill-working of an 
oligarchical constitution—it was faction at home.’ 

The remaining three articles in the number 
cation for Officers,” ‘‘ Athenian Comedy,” ‘Lions and Lion- 
hunting ’—are all well worthy of perusal, the first especially so, 

Ever since the commencement of the war, the British Quarterly 
Review has been most indefatigable in its exposure of the evils 
arising trom Russian encroachment and Russian diplomacy ; and, 
as a natural consequence, has strongly condemned the wayward 
conduct of the leaders of the Peace party during the last two 
years. As Dr. Vaughan, the editor, holds a high position among 
the Independent body, and as several of the wealthiest Congrega- 
tionalists sympathize with Mr. Bright, the course taken by their 
organ has « xposed its conductor to a good deal of abuse. Hence 
the somewhat pe rsonal tone of the article on ‘* The War—its 
Ethies and its Object”; in which the efforts of the Peace party 
to mislead the publie mind are ably exposed. How far the w riter 
is warranted in aftirming that ‘‘ of the fifty-nine Members sitting 
for Yorkshire and Lancashire, there is scarcely a third man in 
either county who would lay the guilt of this strife upon his 
country,” is more than we can pretend to say. If that is the 
opinion they hold, the majority of them have rtainly not acted 
in accordance with it. By those who take any interest in the 
new theological doctrines as expounded by the ‘* Broad Church,” 
the article on ‘*The New Oxford Movement” will be read with 
interest. It is chiefly occupied with a discussion of Mr, Jowett’s 
recent work ; which is described as ‘ corres} in the most 
important points with those expounded in Mr, Maurice’s Essays 
and Mr, Kingsley’s Sermons.” The « parative view of ** The In- 
fluence of Romanism and Protestantism on Civilization” is full of 
information ona subject which ought to interest the politician 
and the statesman quite as much as the t 


The conclusion of Murray’s edition of the ‘* Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” is taken by the National Review as the text 
of a pleasant biographical essay on the life and works of Gibbon, 
with a glance at the great historian’s times. The writer of the 
article, though no servile admirer, is disposed to rate Gibbon 
higher than is common in these days. The following exeuse for 
the scofting tone of the introduction to the fifteenth chapter is a 
fair specimen of the tone. 


no want 


‘“‘ Military Edu- 





onding it 


theologian, 


i 














** The st of belief at that time is a very subject; but it 
ble that in the cultivated cosmopolitan ses the Continental 
sy rife ; that among the hard-headed classes tl I 
lish Deism had made much way Phough tl 
ved much as they now believe, yet its t t pper class 
nd corrupt, and that there is trut t picture of the modern 
* The thermometer f the Cl t f ki nk to its lowest 
point in the first thirty years of the reig f ¢ Ill In theiz 
p , nineteen clergymen out of twenty efully 
dw n Christian doctrines. § topics eX] ad the preael 
f funaticism, Even the calm an ( we, W erta 
erre i m excess of Z¢ il, was stigmat 1 M ° 
introduced into his sermons the - 
ishment \n orthodox clergyman (tl V 
his } e the worldly advantage of : to leave Heaven and 
Hell to the Ranters. Nor can we wonder that } have been the 
not untry parsons, when, ev v thos ssed for the suprem 
f orthodoxy and taste, the vapid rhet f Blair was thought the 
hi t standard of Christian exhortation,’ It is among the excuses for 
Gi that he lived in such a world 
rhe article on ‘* The Present State of Franc evidently by 


a writer who sympathizes with the French literary class in Paris 
and in exile; and therefore, although his facts ma correct 
in the main, he takes the 
the future, and in his estimate of the rate at which the national 
2» to the reviewer, 


gloomy side, especially in his glance a 








debt wceumulating, The only way, accord 

in which the Emperor of the French « to consolidate his 
pow hy ‘*asuecession of brilliant tories, crowned by a pro- 
titable and honourable peace.” Of course the enemies of the 
Emperor are aware of this; and hence, though they dare not say 
i ch, they would rather see a somewhat dishonourable peace, 
as the first step to the overthrow of Louis Napoleon. A much 
more } terly view of the war question is given in the irticle on 
‘Foreign Policy and the Next Campaign Ihe writer takes a 
statesmanlike survey of what England might have d in Eu- 


rope, and of what she is still able to accomplish by her union with 
France, 
Che most striking of the othe: papers is on * W.M. Thack« ray, 


Artist and Moralist.” After describing Thackeray, in the former 
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capacity, as “6 probably the greatest painter of manners that ever of Gennesareth, the Pirewus, the Acropolis, the Plains of Troy, 
lived,” the writer goes on to show that the author of ** Vanity th Minarets of Con tantinople, the Golden Horn, 
Fair” and ‘¢Pendennis ” ranks much lows rasa moralist than his Valley of Sweet Waters, are as well known to m my 

indiscriminate admirers are in the habit of placing him. The | sent generation as the Coliseum and the Rialto, the My iy of Naples, 
comparison of Thacke ray’s genius to Goethe’s may startle many | ane the Passes of the Alps, were to their fathers and grandfathers, 
persons, but it will bear investigation; as, in fact, the whole | The man who wants to start fresh game, who ts tired of German 








ticle will, and repay it with interest, watering-places, and does not intend to go to the moors, and who 

Th Magazines has “‘an earnest desire to have some fresh stori to I uunt at 
he age ‘ * , 

. wt s s club or his fireside,” is advised to place himself the hand 

Blackwood is more sober than usual this month, irr ive of | his elu Asa? hi to F a ¥ Ie Lto pl eel ye 7 bk i as 

Christm is-tide. The very titles of nearly all the articles show of the Peninsular and Orienta ompany, and start : naian 


; ( ho ] end o ut l Of course t} riter does 
that the writers have been deeply absorbed in the serious ques- |‘ — a, -e ut th . l 7 au —_ f ur \ men 
that . 5 , ss he time and patience of the reader in any attempt te 
tions of the day, and have therefore had little inclination for | Ot Waste t pr as = l . 


describe what may be seen in the overland journey. His object 


ere amusement. First of all, we have an essay on ** The Screw | ° . ps shee “¢ 
and its Consequences ’; in which Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1844 is ——— * lg — "Mir Ae pac ag ego: Dip . sai 
charged with having inflicted an incaleulable amount of damag: o hie nadian emp - [. eves » “ vo = nan rH Ses 
on the commercial classes. The great cost of the war, however, | SUyect dl v0 i oe one (lis — iting criticisn he n- 
is to put an end to the existing system, ** The announcement of ies rate as ans Philin " of Bs oe taal » & tle 
new loans at home and abroad,” we are told, ‘ will soon so much = its, “L a. Bec pone, the } nt ge “| +k e 
diminish the gold in the Bank of England, that the Act of 1844 from Ireland,” th cond and conciuding pare of igus 


in the Baltic,” “ Professor Owen and the Science of Life,” and 
**Seotch University Reform.” 


will perforce be suspended,—never again, we hope, to be revived. 
In a few months we shall have a suspension of the act, and pro- 








bably an issue of one-pound notes, setting free many millions of The change of proprictorship does not seem to havi t l the 
sovereigns for use abroad; after which proceeding, a Parlia- | character or tone of the Dublin University Ma The 
mentary Committee will doubtless be appointed to reinvyestigate |‘ Dramatic Writers of Ireland,” and “ Missing Chapters of Lrish 
the whole question of the curr ney.” ‘The New Peace Party” History,” being continuations of a series, could not admit of any 
is the title of an article in which the views of Sir Arthur Elton | change, and therefore we infer nothing from their app ince in 
and the Gladstone school are discussed in a friendly way, by a this number. The opening story, however—* Bala » the 
writer whose bias may be inferred from an amusing ancedote, in- | Books, a Tale of New-Year’s Eve ”’—is as thoroug] ly Irish as the 
troduced at the wind-up. One of the speakers in favour of the most ardent admirer of the Island of Saints could desire. Alto- 
war says, ‘* We must not give way, or we shall be jammed and gether, this magazine, though not less amusing thar t of its 
packed up in our social conditions, in such a manner that w brethren, is of a slighter texture than the two w ave already 
shall be powerless to help ourselves, or a friend in time of need; noticed, This remark will not apply to the artic! tit ** Food 
like your Malvern acquaintance, Ireneus,” Then comes the | —Drinks—Drugs”; from which we quote the follow practical 
storv. suggestions for putting an end to the wholesale adulteration of 
“ Trenxus—I was at Malvern some time ago undergoing the water-cure drugs, 

I was a Quaker then “We can point out ‘ for the ‘ — ‘ ly 
** Cetsus—A wet one, I presume, between whiles to put their Lond in their pockets, l te { | le. 
‘“ TLEPOLEMUS—A dry one, as far as my experience go« ee uceiesion of ; i on 3" = 
“ [RENxXUS—Well, never mind. I had a friend of the Friet in the next nly to men ‘ they 

room I was packed in wet sheets on day, in such a way that | was bound have pas iff tf ti ‘ | Der 
hand and foot, and placed in a sitting position on a chair wit! etal bot- isin to prepat ; ithori- 
tor Part of the process consisted in keeping up the warmt v the flame tutive «tf | a t f the retail t 
f aspirit-lamp placed under tl m of my chai My att ut forgot ndit ‘ a 
m rhe heat increased ; at t it became insutlerabl All the horrors of f tl { for the most wart 1 , +] 
martyrdom, for no cause at all, flashed on me at once I screamed for help | perf it ient tisfact \ The 
my friend in the next roo I heard his voice; and never did the heart reas in te e. buv t ‘ ‘ a ates aff ¢ ‘ 
f drifting and starving mari naraft, who had attracted t notice « } es with whom 3, 
» by his waved handl | it with greater delight. B i {my | t u ire t ' ' , ' t of 
feelings when the voice said, * Friend, Iam sorry for thee, and would help | ¢ | Hence it f ' oO 
thee if I could, but I ar n like manner as thyself.’ f spurious med | In I +) th 
‘ TLEPOLEMUs—But how it 5 ire sitting here safe and sound > nan f anoth: 1 on thon fi , 
’ fa ’ ‘ " 
* TREN ZEUS rhe attendant came in just in time to reseu et n my nd, we 1 j t t ; t lrish sicnit t \ in 
t uly gallu positiol But it h flected me ever sin t ight- } , . ‘ \ " i 
, Which spoils my aft er nap, if 1 take it in tt ! ire ; hia { : ; t. { 
Those readers who must have some chapt rs of a story in each 

iors" tten thi , Meter Hit t taken 

number have not been forgotten this month. The opening portion ose 
of “ A Military Adventure in the Pyrenees,” though not yet equal aye 
to * Zaidee,” of which it takes th place, isa fair sp en of light test knowledes of And alt to ake 

reading. In ‘‘ Lancashire Strikes,” the faults on both sides az mit that the i t f the Phar tical Soviet ted a 
very fairly stated, but with a bias in favour of the men. Of th nge for tl tter, 1 toa it extent st We ven- 
remaining articles, ‘*‘ Drinking and Smoking ”’ is the cleverest. ture f ae t t 

‘ ; ri y 
Thoughtful readers will be glad to tind a few more scenes of | s 

“Friends in Council Abroad,” which commenced in Fraser's | tionately responsi 
Magazine for December, continued in the January number. Th 
writer is one who gains largel Ol oser acquaintan as al ) ' ' 

eri ie who gai rgely up 1 ch 1 acq wail a all PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

writers of any real worth do, The wit-melanchol { Charles r 
Lamb, and a fine reflective tone, reminding us frequently of I S pee ; 
Wordsworth in his most natural passages, are visible in many ' eh “a en whe oat : 
parts of the scene in the wood near Spa,—that, for example, ( a ies rT 2 
where he assigns a reason for his love of woods; or that where he complished in t \ Winter of 1855 
quotes approvingly the remark of ‘a rising statesman,” who in VU sof British ¢ sf , W 
pacing the wet streets of London one night exclaimed, ** This is a By John William ¢ , H.P. 21st Fusilier | 
constant delight to me, té e the lone lines of reflected light in ] G N I } 

the wheel-tracks, with their graceful eurves.” rhe following I ; 4 \ G h N } 

story about the late Lord Melbourne, called up by this admiration Slare-1 I L Wi force, late of Hl. M [nu two 

ol puddle Ss, is too ood to be lost. aa : : ‘ s 7 
* He went one night t , theatr in compat ht ] 3 and 7 W f / weil J | \ y 
fashionable you f i t n—a t of man not t t Riel Hurd, D.D., I Bish f Worcest » 

The performance was dul trashy enough, I da | yrs I at th | 

Lord Melbourne called upon t uli rhe fashionable vou mitt 7 } ] ; f W , Ernest 

had been there before |} l . and had been « | ul- J ’ it M I ple, J t it > ** The 

fullv dull evening the ‘ The lies nt this te Lord Battle-Day,”’ & 

DACKS, swed ‘ ! ‘ t that lippin son il I ra , , ' ) . 

Melbourne had then « t Prime Mini | not d P , ' > , , \ . 
used to take pleasur: ttle thing that « G mer . ‘ , 
re ever young In l whet] { t ( Mr. D i t 1 
est definition of the ’ er] P ‘ : sale | rw 
vay ° > . 7 ' . } fy { 1) 
The new story in t magazine—“ Kate Coventry, an aute- | 5 not i “ye we 

biography, edited by the author of Digby Grand”—is amusing ye 7 , , ~€ mt 

and clever, ‘ Kate is a fast young lady, who rides ra round { I ‘ , it the 
the inner ring, down Rotten Row, timshine in front of Apsley sail oon sendin 4 ‘ ¢ A ‘ — 

House; and has withal a good deal of humour, which displays ften t nical, but t fas 4 

itself in some sarcastic remarks on the foibles of tl roughe characte? ay t ild m that t wh 

sex. ‘*Six Months in India” is the title of an article of | his own master, if not the mast f his maste 

which we have the first part here, Th object of the writer I R / S j f Lect l 

is to show how six months ean be spent in a field of travel | John Hampden Gu M.A.. Rector of St. M M 

comparatively new and unexplored. In the East, commonly | Eight lectur ta Mecha Feectttutios ‘ ‘ rish, 

so called, there is not much of novelty left. Tl Pyra- hit f f I ti t t 
mids, the First Cataract, the Heights of Lebanon, the Wat t t much t ttraction 
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knowledge predominates over literary compilation or critical opinion. Sir 
ge } ‘ I I 


Thomas More and Bunyan in biography, the Conquest of Mexico, the 
Reformation, the House of Commons in history, and Descriptive Poetry 
in criticism, are inferior in living interest to Mr. Birrell’s actual recollec- 
tions of what he saw and picked up at St. Petersburg; and Mr. Mait- 
land’s Starry Heavens, in which a popular exposition of astronomical 
distances, and the method of measuring them, is the chief feature; al- 
though the literary merit of these last two papers is not greater than that 
of the others, if so great. 

The Bush-Boys, By Captain Mayne Reed.—In this volume, the au- 
thor of “The Boy Hunters,” and other books of a similar kind, carries 
his youthful reader to Southern Africa, and paints the nature of the 
country, its wild beasts and the mode of hunting them, as well as the 
dangers and adventures that may form part of the daily life of an African 
settler. The expositional objects of the author sometimes give his dia- 
logues too much the air of a lecture ; and his incidents are 
obviously forced in order to bring about an illustration. There is a good 


deal of information on natural history, and the adventures have often | 


considerable interest. 

Sermons on the Lord’s Day and some Prominent Points of Christian 
Doctrine and Practice. By G. J. Gouring, M.A. 
the general duties of Christians, and occasionally deal with the public 
events of the day, in a plain and earnest spirit. The composition some- 
times rises to force, and occasionally thoughts of novelty are to be met 
with,—as that the texts alleged against war refer to private wrongs not 
to public contests, in the sermon on * The Nation’s Thanksgiving for 
Victory.” 

Zaphnath-Paaneah ; or the History of Joseph. By the Rey. Thornley 
Smith.—An attempt to illustrate the life of Joseph in connexion with 


These sermons enforce 


the manners and customs of his times, and by the aid of Egyptian anti- | 


quities. It is not successful: the story of Joseph is expanded by con- 
jecture, and overlaid by extraneous matter; the style a good deal too 
much in the sermonizing way. 

Practical Hints for Investing Money, By Francis Playford.—The prae- 
tical hints land in the safe and proper conclusion, that English public 
securities are the best mode of investment. 
much less a guide to investment than an account of the different secu- 
rities dealt with on the Stock Exchange, and the manner in which busi- 
ness is transacted. There are also a good many statistics, chietly con- 
nected with the National Debt. 

Thi Geographical Word-Expositor. By Edwin Adams, T.C.B.—<A 
dictionary of geographical terms and names. The derivation of the 
name is a prominent feature,—as ‘‘ Algarve, a Portuguese province, 
meaning the West, from the Arabic el gharb.” 

Hymns for the Church of England 
upwards of a hundred hymns; some are original, some are 
altered, or adapted from various authors. The editor aims at 
which shall be high and holy, yet sober, like that of the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 

The Painted Window: a Poem. By M. E. A.- 
suggested by seeing the effects of a painted window in a church. The 
Spirit of the Window first sings, and is followed by coloured spirits 
as Red Spirit, Green Spirit. 

The Odes of Horace lite rally tie nsi ited into English Ve rse, By Hk nry 
George Robinson.—The completion of an attempt to translate the works 
of Horace into verse. The original is printed on the opposite page. 


sek ct d, 


The great changes that have been made in the laws relating to mari- 
time affairs during the last two Sessions have rendered necessary a new 
edition of that gigantic work M‘Culloch’s ** Commercial Dictionary.”’ Al- 
though hardly two years have claps¢ d since the appearance of the last 
edition, it had become ‘“obsolete”’ in various respects—such are th 
strides in commercial improvement, notwithstanding the war and its re- 
quirements. Other alterations have in maritime 
matters, especially the new Limited Liability Act ; which Mr. 
M‘Culloch argues with his wonted force and trenchant manner. <A va- 
riety of minor changes are made to keep up with the march or mutability 
of the times. 

Two other new editions in our list are also books of mark: th« 
fourth volume of Byron’s Poetical Works, in “ Murray's British Clas- 
sics,”’ containing Manfred, Heaven and Earth, and three tragedies: and 
the second volume of Hallam’s Literature of Europe. The *“ Home 
School ” of Mr. Norman Macleod is chic tly made up ot papers originally 
publish d in the Edinburgh Christian Magazine, &e. 


been made besides thos¢ 
against 


In fact, the publication is 


A neat pocket volume, containing | 


“a tone | 


A rhapsody in verse, | 


| ducts 


A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Commerce and | 


Commerc al Navigation. Illustrated with M ips and Plans, By J. R 
M‘Culloch, Esq., Foreign Associate of the Institute of Franee, A 
new edition, corrected and improved; with a Supplement. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Volume LY. 

Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the Fift h, Sixt 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam, | 
Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. Fifth 
four volumes. Volume II, 

The Home School, or Hints on Home 
Macleod. 

Studies in English Poetry ; with short Biographical Sketches, and 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. By Jose ph Payne, Editor of ** Select 
Poetry for Children.”” Third edition, revised and corrected. 


A new edition. In six volumes. 
nth. eenth, 
.L.D., F.R.A.S., 


edition, In 


Education. By the Rey. Norman 


ALMANACKS, 

The Political Annual and Reformer’s Handbook contains a calendar and 
some monthly memoranda, with lists of Ministets, Members of Parlia- 
ment, &c. Its distinguishing features are its digests and summaries of 
political questions during the past year, and an exposition of abuses in 
Church, State, and the Military services, original and selected. 

The twentieth year of Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Alma 
with its fivefold division and its immense mass of information, Imperi i 
and Scottish, special and general, speaks for itself. There is nothing 
necessary to say but that its information is considerably extended, and 
brought down to the latest date in subjects where newness is in question, 
as in the Army and Navy lists, 

The Political Annual and Reformer’ s Handbook 


, for 1856. 





| signate them descriptively. 
sometimes too | 


se 
Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanack and National Repository 
. , = 7 S r . ~~“? 
for the year 1856, being Leap-year. Part I. The Kalendar, Tide. 


table, and information connected therewith. Part II. Informati n 
in Commerce, Agriculture, Law, Chronology, and Statistics. Part 
ILI. General Register for the British Empire Part IV. National 


Register, Civil and Ecclesiastical, for Scotland. Part V. Register for 


the City and County of Edinburgh. 





Arts. 





Fiur 


FERGUSSON’S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE, * 
Tue name of Murray is identified with the term Handbook That term 
is true of Mr. Murray's publications historically, and it sticks to those of 


the present day by traditional association, though it has ceased to de- 
The recent Jlandbook of the Arts of the 
Viddle Ages was a stout handful; and now Mr. Fergusson’s Handbook, 
in its two volumes numbering more than 1000 pages together, is the like 
for both hands at once. In other words, itis not a handbook, but a table 
or library book 
The author's obje ct is a compre he nsivi and oncrous OTM 
plying a succinct but popular account of all the principal buildings in 
the world,” and giving the whole architectural library, 
Towards this end, his first step is to di the entire field of architecture 
into two sections—the non-Christian and the Christian. These he sur- 
veys according to a classification combined of the chronologic and th 
topographic, but more intrinsically belonging to the latter 
To have his hands clear, when he comes to Egypt, for tracing out her 
architecture, through Greece and Rome, even into the Gothic period, he 
begins with India, although her oldest monuments, being no more ancient 
than 250 n.c., are as of yesterday in comparison with those of Egypt. 
First comes the Buddhist architecture, with its topes and cave-temples, 
in India, Ceylon, Java, Thibet, and Nepal, and in Burmah, where con- 


that of ** sup- 


essence ia 





} struction is entirely wooden with the single exception of religious cditices, 


of Jainism,—a faith which appears 
The expression of wonder 
labour, has bee me 


To this is added the architecture 
to be a corrupted reform of Buddhism 
at “rock-hewn 
a matter of course ; 


temples,” as works of colossal 
but Mr. Fergusson, with his plumb-line and 
yard-measure, steps in to correct us: the excavating process would 
cost, in labour and moncy, about one-tenth of the cost of the building 
process. The Hindu ar hitectures, Southern, Northern, and Cashmerean, 
differ from the Indo-Buddhist, and differ inter se, * surpassing even the 
cathedrals of the middle ages in complexity of design and yaricty of de- 
tail’’; but—to express curtly what Mr. Fergusson mildly ‘fears ’’—as 
inferior to them in the higher elements of design and ornamentation as 
Beverley’s scene-painting is to Turner’s landscape-painting, or an ordi- 
nary Gobelins tapestry pattern to Raphael's cartoons. However, Mr. 
Fergusson calls upon those who have not seen Indian architecture in In- 
China may be said to have no architecture; 
struc- 


dia to suspend judgment. 
as she ‘seems incapable of poetry in any form, either written or 
tural.” A verdict to which most people will be inclined to assent, 
though we doubt whether China yet obtains sufficient eredit for the ge- 
nuinely artistic facuity of a certain kind displayed in her decorative pro- 
” Central America is classed with China; the savage profusion of 
Mexico, the savage baldness of Peru. Western Asia closes this division 
of the subject. The account of Assyria and Persia is mainly an abridg- 
ment of the author’s ** Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored”’ ; 
Syria follows, with a conjectural plan of Solomon's Temple, whose exter- 
nal dimensions were “probably less than those of an ordinary parish- 
church in this country”; and then Asia Minor. 

Next Mr. Fergusson proceeds to Egypt ; the greatness of whose art, 
“unequalled by any state which has existed from that time to this,” ap- 
pears, b yond all others, to excite his heartfelt enthusiasm Grrecian 
architecture, traced in its every detail to cither an Assyrian or an Egyp- 
tian source, suceceds ; hailed as “*the purest and most intellectual of all 
but treated with somewhat less amplitude than its devotees might 


styles,” 
pre decessor and 


have expected Roman architecture, with its Etrurian 
part-original, follows; its orders and temples,—its basilicas, theatres, and 
baths, its triumphal arches, tombs, and domestic and civie buildings. 
Sassanian architecture, and finally the Saracenic, close the cycle of the 
non-Christian art; the Saracenic being pursued into its Syrian and Eg 
tian, Persian, Indian, Spanish, and ‘Turkish manifestations. Mr. Fer- 
gusson refuses to call the Saracenic races *“ great’; but he allows 
unsurpassable grace and elegance. ‘In the higher qualities of 
says, “this style is certainly inferior to the Egyptian, Grecian, or Gothic 
styl but it surpass s them all in endless fertility of invention, as well 
as in the variety of ornament and detail which lend such a charm to 
every work they ever produced.” The judgment, however moderate in 
its principle, seems to us open to revision in terms. If, in the 
‘fertility of invention,” the author speaks professionally as an architect, 
architectural suffrages; but if he speaks ac- 
cording to the ordinary rules of fine art, we fail to perceive the 

fertility of Saracenic ‘than of Gothic invention or ornamental 





yhrase 
piu 


we leave the question to 
greater 


iricty. 





Not invention and variety, but rather ingenuity and multiplicity, appear 
typical of the style; and with these the most exquisite known combina- 
tion of artistic enjoyment—supreme grace with the first, s ipreme purity 


and repose with the second. 
rhe review of the Christian architecturs 
nomenclatw the ab 


opens with some considera- 

tions on current ise of the term “ Byzantine,” 

and a suggestion, carried out in the sequel, for distinguishing the Go 
. 


sub-styles by the names of the kings with whose reigns they correspond, 
The plan answers well 


th 


is Plantagenct, Edwardian, Lancastrian, «ce. 


in such a book as this, and would do so otherwise for those who have 
some present knowledge of the subject; but the nomenclature, being 1n 
. } 


no degree a descriptive one, will not conduce to practical observation fot 


The man who is told that a particular cathedral is Edw 
urchitectural property of it; whereas, if told that this is 
buildings is Lancet, or Per 


irdian 


bh gvinners 
learns no 
Decorated style, while another class of 





dicular, he is led to exercise his own eves whenever afterwards he co 
wross a Gothic structure, and to trace the analogy of one feature to 
unother 
Che Illustrated Handbook of Architecture: being a concise and pope ice 
f # Yorent Stules of A i 1 ( t 
J } 88 WoRILBA futh Ae f \ / . 
hk In two volumes, With &59 I s v Publi 
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e 
————e ensh 
Christian architecture falls under four broad divisions,—the Roman- ITAMTAMTAG ~~ 
esque, the Lombard and Rhenish, the Gothic, and the Byzantir of S | A | | S | ICS Q) I" 1 SO. 
the first, basilicas and cirewlar churches are prominent members For 
the Rhenish or round- n Gothic Mr. Fergusson enter 
aol . .* - eth oe ~ . - - - 
an evident predilection ;_ enforcing its value as a product « Statistics of Roney, Produce, Rlanufartures 
deploring the irruption of bron pointed-arch Gothic, 
succumbed; without, as he argues, any real national ’ auh Grade 
true understanding of the latter on the part of the Germans, who attenu- — 
ated it to skin and bone, played “ fantastic tric ks” with it, and exhibited - : {| Pr 
rather the confident knowled fn ns than the poetry of architects Week gms S27 ithreeper| of Wheat ar Declared 
To the pointed Gothic, however, even in its origin and ger ss. he end Geld ta S| = 23 & |CentCon-/wheat: wheat: of 
denies the praise of any startling 1 velty or originality, sav mat- a I ul Sis _ ghest ¥ stated in nthly 
ter—painted glass. * Window tr , and perhaps pinnacl und fly- i S297 7 hee ae 
ing-buttresses,”” are also conceded, f secondary importance: but the : 
painted glass is so paramount that there would be more meaning in , — ' £ |e a. IS. a wa 
the name 1f we were to ¢ ll it tl tinted glass style, instead of the , " 1 RRO) 4 aetna yw) ‘en ~ 9 142,487 | 411,067 | 7,344,473 
pointed ar h style.” About two-thirds of the second lume are oc- 0 LEDOO2I5 | T pilj 2 
cupied in tracing the cow ft ! mificent Gothic art in the various 7) 11,671 ot O, SOO 
French provinces, in Belgium, Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal, ' . <y~ ne 6 299 000 ~ - = . SSeS | S56 See 164,79 
Northern Europe, and Great Britain. Mr. Ferguss no lover of the 17) 12 ( Ms VLiT 3 
Northern Italian Gothi while as regards Spain, he points out th 1) 12,362 ,05 Wi 9169 1 
scantiness of our knowledge and the richness and individuality of tl Mar Syeeevee . aasl © | 108,218 15,762 >, 416 
subject. The English section is naturally a detailed one. The author 17] 13°179'9%5 ere lool esties 11 
up for the rich architectural endowment of England, whether 1 14,186,880 2} 93166 6 | 
number of its buildings, their beauty, round-arched and pointed- 1,510,250 ; rn SiS 7) }. 
or the various indig« ' iborations and inventions of Gothic Apes od eee “a . . aon | ee Compiee ‘ 
re ‘ ' 14) 14,351,365 305.000 914 9216 4 
detail he peculiarities of Scotland and Ireland are also exhibited Mhe 1) 14,37 ”) <9) 90) 68 & | 
Byzantine style, strictly so called, closes the survey It is treated under 28) 14,791,785 WS] SOU 68 4 
its Asiatic and Russian section nd British patriots may not be sorry M ‘ “yor : TT ~- ~+ pnd h 159,201 | 614,19 85,964 
to have it upon Mr. Fergusson uthority that no form of architecture 15 902 iM : = at log 1 
is less worthy of attention than that of their Muscovite antagonist 4), 16,337,685 ” 
It will be observed that Renaissa architecture is not included in this ! 2) 17,083, 17 ™ 443,338 | 661,613 | 8,049,246 
cassifleation. The re: if not stated in so many words, is obvious | | if 7 350 on 924,000 
enough Renaissanc« itectur is not a national form of art, but a | | 17,4294 
fashion. It belongs to the history of architecture only in so far as it 0) 17,305,070 es aia 
marks a considerabl track of tim ind space, and has produced con- July iM oe oa 12.585.000 '90 £48,616 | 490,555 | 6,168,000 
spicuous buildings ; not for havi ulded any new types to the art, nor for } | 21) 15.980.810 | ‘ ”) } 
exhibiting any national relation to the art except that of indifferentism, lack | 28) 15,745,990 w) | 
of invention, or caprice ; or, as Mr. Fergusson expresses it, “ the fact Au .. yen “4 —_ ~ 129,235 | 352,510 | 8,150,383 
simply being that no sham was ever permanently successful, either in | Is! 155 0 
morals or in art, and no falschood ever remained long without being | 25) 1 91 
found out, and when detected it inevitably ceases to please.” pept y oan | i a8 289,590 | 263,258 | 8,891,473 
We are unable, however, to follow Mr. Fergusson when he infers | | 1 13.110.270 | 4 516,000 90) 91 9 | 
from this principle the impossibility of a Gothic revival ; or probably he | | v2! 12,695,250 |, wl 90) 8 | | 
applies his argument in a more restrict d sense than many might under- : y) 12,368,200) ) al ee | ee —" 
stand itin. If the question is, whether it be advisable to copy indi- | pret 13 - an ane - te —_ 7 . 153,312 | 117,047 9,072,659 
vidual Gothic edifices, reproducing every detail as it existed centuries | | 20) 10'6x2'230 | 6-7 | wre 
ago, independently of the consideration how far the purposes of the pre- | | 27/ 10,698,460 KX 
sent day are subserved by those details,—if that is Gothic revival, no term Nov. 3) 10,741,320 8R}/80 3 | 169,310) 83,823 | 8,860,594 
. > } . 10) 10,646,295 8,162,000 RR: TR OO 
of reprobation for it could be too strong ; it were a sham and a mon- | | 17| 10.661.760 | | le S73 RN3I80 10 | 
strosity. But the principle of Gothic is to be read otherwise ; and th 24) 10,543,545 $7} KINZ I | 
only way of reviving the architecture is to revive the principle. Every | [Pee 1) 10,580,570 pod | 222,157 | 127,397 8,759,849 
production must start from something. The pointed arch, the traceried | 15 so ane Ou8 8,756,000 e he 1" 
window, the porch, the clustered shaft, the ribbed vaulting, the buttress, &e., | | 29) 10,369,595 ; ssaaes it [RY 
form such a combination of excellent constructive features and beautiful | | 29) 10,189,465 |, ut [77 2 | 
architectural features as architects of the present day cannot hope to im- ha : ee : : 
prove upon. They are features of Gothic architecture A race | Diagi illustrating the Ris a d Fall of Gold in ti 
of builders may surely start from these without incurring the re- | prjcnest b of £ tin 1859, 
proach of enacting a sham But, when they have constructed their ’ 
building, they will be working against the G thie spirit, and not in it, if - —— 
they are unable themselves to invent a new decoration for each and all | in 1854 { 
of their erections. As Mr. Fergusson says in another place—‘t The ’ 
adaptation of every part to the thousand different purposes to which it : ll ] 
may be applied necessarily causes an infinite variety. This, in fact, 1s | 11) | 
the great secret of architectural propriety, but which the Indian and | | f 7 
Gothic architects seem alone fully to have appreciated.” Adaptation | | 
and invention are as much necessities of a true Gothic movement as the ; | | | | 
defined starting-point ; but without the starting-point, there is nothing | 
to adapt or invent for. | | 
Mr. Fergusson’s qualifications for writing a book such as that before 
us are many and important His range and research are remarkable ; as = 
. 7 Jar eb arc} April. May Ju July Aug Sept 0 N bD 
a list of his previous works, on Assyrian Architecture, on the true prin- p.ct. p.ct. pct. p.ct. pet. J p.ct. pct. p.ct. p.ct. pct. p.ct 
ciples of Beauty, on a new system of Fortification, will testify His 3 ) ij i 3 33 aa 4-4) ” ‘ 6-7 
sympathies are not confined to one country or s hool, but are, on th oer . . _ ais 
contrary, diffusive and critical at the same time, and extend eyen to Advertin 5 to the two lines on the Jett of the diagram, repres¢ 
“the coming style.” He has visited many countries, some of them out * highest anc ~p pom +s 1854,”" it may be mentioned that the highest 
of the ordinary track of study ; and | peaks with the weight of personal point which + ge — mm SSUe wes om Om = ' + Me > 
Sicetieies. Ulin tens to eck cectvecenial, tab ofimnaties: oo hak, on | ne ee ee ee ee ee ee 
how I > it afthrmative ; ’ umount Ww 11,779,095 At the most depressed period, the Bank’s rate of 
cept on particular occasion, he is not tempted to digress from the history | qj int did t exceed 5} per cent, and by the beginning of August the 
of architecture into its debateable land; but he is sper ilative also, and rate was reduced to 4 r cent The difference, however, between 1854 d 
not disposed to the humd: of such knowledge as is universal property 1855 is this,—in the former year the extreme depression in tl ipply of 
With nothing approaching t uence, he succeeds in making his sub- | 1 n did not continue more than five weeks, while in 1855 the extreme 
ject impressive and interesting to a high degre On the per contra | dept n be visible on the 6th October and lasted to tl l if the 
side, we fancy a certain detic y in reverence rather latent than con- | Ye#, & iod of thirteen week During that yp Ula f discount has 
fe d; and a disinclination to t originality of conception, evidenced be »}, 6, and 7 per cent Phe hig! ates « from 18th October 
bw t} ‘ t i l tr ( if 1 nt either i the imitat mm the ant -_ _ » © per cent soe b - " a coal Ov day : d 7 per 
of an abandoned method of truction—as of wooden houses in stone : SS teed Aes peat oe 1. ns ioth Deccenber, por cee te 
a nape liate tr mi f , ; rt L« juntr) to nother Phi the ] ata ie Ml ae nt of 475.0007. and to i , 5] notes 
nay be tru wi : it leaves, perhaps unduly, the im- | ¢o the } extent. This was to make good the amount of not ition 
tendency Connected with this is a! extiy ished sit i844 bw the f u disconti f te and 
f ght deeper than ordinary into that | joint-stock bankis tablishments, authorized t not 
t nbiguous and now Imost « imtin rat nt , loint-St k Rar t t tness 
Ll term * wsthetic Accustomed one now i of mor ran f 6 to 8 7 | t 
me fastidious on t point; de- | | wen t t rat f interest cle t 
I ctween clear-headedness and originality ! I tst ! tw i K ( 1uecs 
Che illustrations, as the titlepay ndicates, are lavishly numerou have beer ) nt f f 
They are taken from many sou , several of them being original, and In tl ft I ng t ng ul t Bank 
are in general as satisfactory can well be expected for so small a siz of France and it nehe ne ippesce ‘ thy 
Attention | been ] Ll to uniformity of se le. 08 the notifving of any returl It that : nin the } t tJ 
departure from it Although -technicality is guarded against in the Declared woof F ; For t eleven months ¢ 0th Novem- 
text, a glossary of architect vith definitions t heicfnat try be } t) { } . fact ted 
int gibl vould be i I 1 to mar t hose hands the In IS55 £XG.SA7T.280 
wk may come, | Db f ee | D ‘ BONG 
—— ED DD £<,5 , 
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Note This comparison 1s defective, the eleven months of 1855 hx 
days shorter than the eleven months of 1854. The « 
turn, will be mad up by adding 1,684,585/. to the amo 
done, the between the two periods is 1,200,000 
chietly observable in the articles of earthenware, hal 





int for 
Phe decreas 


decrease 






ens and worsted stuf 











i? 
ifference, says the Re- 


verdashery, and milli 








nery, bar and bolt iron, wrought iron, stationery, wor 
There is a considerable increase in the export of coals, cotton manufactu 
cotton yarn, tin plates, woollen and worsted yarn, 

Food Importations.—For facility of comparison, the importations of wheat 
and wheat-flour are stated in quarters according to the datum of I | 
of Trade, namely, that 35 hundredweight of flour is equal to a quarter of 
wheat. 

Wheat and wheat-flour imported during the twel 
ending 30th November 1855, equal to,. c juart 8.079. 151 
eee qua 17 140 
Decrease in 1855......quarters 1,614,289 

There is also a falling-off in the importation of oxen, bulls, 8, 

and other descriptions of live animals 
For the eleven months ending 30th November 1855, t 
aggregate number imported was....... 244 3 
NO Wns cic vasctosaceusveds IT5,NAS 
Decrease in 1855 30,925 

In salt provisions there is also a decrease : the quantity imported in ele- 
ven months ending 30th November 1855 was 655,703 ewt.; in 1854 it $ 
710,955 ewt. 

Progress of Cousumption.—The following quantities of the articles speci- 
fied were entered f ome consumpsion during the « 11 ‘ 
30th November 1855, 

In 18 In 1854 
ROR cicthnneee in pounds 4,261,901 1,225,0 
Coffee os 33,564,607 34,419,375 
Sugar ewt 8,340,142 8,632,460 
Tea pounds 58,737,651 56,765,922 
SUE -ctcussannee vallons 6,188,147 6,615,200 

Progress of Sh ppg The following is the « mparison between 1855 

and 1854 for the cleven months ending 30th November 1855. 
Foreign TRAD? 
Ships. i 
1855. Entered Inwards 25,892 6.327 
I8d4, Ditto ‘ BO.808 7.366.306 
1855, Cleared Outwards 8 7.856.750 
18h, Ditt 7,401,818 





CoasTiInc TRADE, 











Sailing-Vessels Steam-Vess I 
Ships ronnage Ship Tonnag 8 . I 
1855. Entered Inwards 
British 100,164 7,651,308 15.555 3,562,228 115,719 11 } 
184, Ditto 103,630 7,892,730 16,357 ; ; 119,987 11.8 OSD 
1855. Cleared Outwards 
British 114,819 8,568,582 15,402 3,462,418 130,221 12,031,000 
ISM. Ditto 119,167 9,106,898 16,367 3,803,780 135,534 12,910,678 
1855, Entered Inwards 
Foreign)... 247 15,181 .. 9 1,259 .. 256 16,110 
184. Ditto ‘ 327 63.335 .. 327 13,325 
1855. Cleared Outwards 
Foreign 236 35,609 13 » 279 249 37,888 
Note—Foreign vessels were admitted to the coasting trade on the 23d M Isd4, 
Progress of Taxatio 1854. First year of wai The Income-tax 
doubled—d. to 10¢., 7d. to 14d. per pound ; the duties on Malt, on Scotel 
and Irish Spirits, on Sugar and Molasses, increased. Estimated revenue 
from the increased rates alone, 10,157,000/. 
1855. Second year of war.—The Income-tax increased 2d. in the l 
(making 1s. 4¢. and 12d.) ; increased duties on Sugar (3s. per ewt.), ‘ 


From all these se 





(1d. per pound), Tea (3d. per pound), and Spirit 
an additional 5,300,0007, revenue was estimated 





rhe equalization of the 


duties on English and Seotch Spirits has put an end to smuggling between 
the two countries, and to the expense and inconvenience of Excise surveil- 
lance at the Border. The successive additions since the war to the duties o1 
whisky, combined with the rise in the price of barley, have raised the pri 

in Scotland to an average of l4s. 6d per gallon, instead of 9s One etfect 


has been to enhance the national cordial of ‘* toddy 
from the operation of Forbes Mackenzie’s Act, which 
houses to be cleared at eleven o'clock in the 
Sunday, it is caleulated that the national expenditure 
creased, even under the enhanced price of the article consumed. 
Diminished Taxation 

stamp abolished. 
Stage-carriage-duties 


1d. per milk 





publ 


requires the 


evening 


Newspaper Stamp-duties 
PINE COU, 40co6nsennddsieeeseees 
reduction of mileage (from 1}d. to 


temnaes Wath, ecesccecscesccceesesccoess 


compulsory 


has act ially a 


by one fourth; but 


} + ] ] ] 
ind entirelry Closed 0 


n 


£200,000 


50.000 


£250,000 


16,000,0007. borrowed: rate, 3 
When peace is 
1 of the k 


Progress of the Funded Debt 
and bonus of l4y. 67. per cent for thirty years 
million a year is to be set aside towards the liquidation 

Progré ssof Naval and Military Expenditure For 1853-"4, 

the last year of peacee—Army, Navy, and Ordnance . 
For 1854-"5, the first year of war ...cccccccccccsccccece 
For 1855-’6, the second year of war (as estimated, in- 

cluding from 2,000,000/. to 3,000,0007. for contingencies) 

Prog ess of War Obligation 8, 

four half-yearly instalments, to the King of Sardinia. 
To guarantee conjointly and severally with France a loan « 

to Turkey. 


Progress of ti 


per 


an, 








Revenue.— 





cent 
restored, a 


£16,500,000 
30,000,000 


19,800,000 


To advance 2,000,0007. by way of loan, in 


f 5,000,000/7, 


Net produce for the year ended 3lst Dec. 1855 .... £64,457 ,993 
- - for the year ended 3lst Dee. 1854.... 56,324,597 
Increase in 1855 ...... £8,133,396 
Progress of Spee nlation.—Two Acts passed during the last session, one for 
the abolition of the Newspaper Stamp, (except for | il purposes,) and the 





other to provide for the non-liability of members of Joint-Stock ¢ 
beyond the amount of their subscriptions, gave 


speculations, 


ompan 


un impetus to correspondiz 


Under the Newspaper Stamp Act, which received the Royal assent on th 
15th June 1855, n« wspapers to be sold for a penny sprung up in numerous 


towns 
close of the year only a few were surviving in the larger towns. 

The Limited Liability Act received the Royal assent on the 14th Au 
55. It has given rise to upwards of a hundred schemes; but up t 
time that the Act 
money-market Amongst 

warehousemen ; ¢ 


tion. This is accounted for by the short 
force, combined with the tightness in the 


larger schemes are two for carrying on the business of 


¢ 


In the course of afew weeks many of them ceased to appear, and at 





the 
Ast of December none of them had reached the point of complete registra- 


has been in 


I 
ne 
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for working Hamilton’s patents for improved cooper 
uN il-mines in the valley of the Damoodah, Benga 
hotels on a large scale in the Metropolis 





- 
od, 
. a 
e: another lor Ww rk. 
two for establishing 


ANNUAL TRADE AND NAVIGATION ACCOUNTS FOR 1854 











In the s ! volume of the Foreign Trad u Nav tion Accounts f 
the United Kingdom for 1854, issued on the r, special atten. 
tion i by Mr. Fonblanque to a new tion of gene. 
1 rts into this country and our exp n and Colonial mer. 
chandise is ascertained by the average marke 1e respective articles, 
umd n is hitherto by rates fixed so long b iving what is known 

s the * ofticial value.’”’ The chang ves the “real value,”’ and not the 
fictitious or ** official value.’’ This businesslike arrangement was directed 
to be made by the Commissioners of Customs in 1854, and care has been 
taken to carry the order accurately into effect Che prices fixed for thy 











valuations are principally the average annual prices obtained in the Londoy 
md Liverpool markets for the articles in bond, including the charges of 
freight and landing, but exclusive of the duties. The effect is to add largely 
to the value of our imports as expressed in figures, Of this, Mr. Fonblangy 
ves ex ‘ 
‘The total value of our imports in 1854, as cor l by tl ld and ney 
yster hows the following compariso 
Old official value £124 8.47 
Nev nuputed real value 152 1513 
Which shows an excess of real val of £28 253 335 22 pe 
Of the imports from Foreign Countries and British | ssions I 
\ , the same comparison shows 
From Foreign ¢ ntries. 
Official valu £ 1,967 
1 value 118,459,488 
An excess of real value of, , . £24,498,521 26 p 
From British Possessions. 
Official valuc £30,397,511 
I value 1,152,025 
An excess of real value of £3 04514 34 per 
The total value of our exports of Foreign and Col | produce, by t 
ui new systems 
Old official value £29,821,656 
New real value 18,648,978 
I old value being in excess by ......... £11,172,678, or 38 per ce 
In quoting from the volume, it is still necessary to state the ** official 
value in cases where, for the sake of comparison, reference is made to pre- 
vious years, as the “‘ real value”’ is only given for 1844 
In fact there are now three values running through tl mmerecial sta- 
tistics of the country,—a complexity unavoidable i he transition from at 
impert to a more correct statement of the truth rhere are the ** official 
value,”’ and the “real value,’”’ explained by Mr. Fonblan ind there is 
the ‘declared value,”’ applicable to the exports of British produce and 


es, and which means the * value”’ as 
IMPORTS 

As the condition of Russian e« 
lowing quotations of the “ official value of the imp 
rthern and Southern ports of the empire may 


mmeree engages s 


£1,190,830 .... £6,582,7 
2'212'938 


Northern Ports .... 


cifies the Countries from which 














I s 
Denmark ...ccccccces oe 
Pru 
Har Towns ecnnes : . : 
Holland acai - ‘ 4,357,586 
B ES Ee Pv on 2, 168,185 
} I &,61 9 
Spa WAH 
Tu sh Dominions 0 
W ichia and Moldavia 1,194,175 
Lgypt 3,596,307 
Bra 2,856,803 
Unit State TD 
( 1a 8.255.615 
Brit Posse ns 
( la 
West I Islands 
Giana x 
Australian Possessions 
Honduras ... ; 
East Indies 3,6 
GE «eeu een 2,4 
PETES ccevccecees sevsccees 1,722,642 
The comparison of imports in 1854 with those in 18 
sion of our transactions with several countries rh 


the United States have increased in the four vears fi 

to 30,000,.000/. in 1854: Peru, from 1,400,000 to 

China, from 6,000,000/, to 10,500,000/7.; West Coast of 
» 1,500,000. 





The British Possessions, the most part, present 
ports from the four provinces of Australia, in 1850, an 
in 1854, the valuation was 1,500,000/. From the Mar 


increased from 1,400,000/7. to 2,300,000/ 
Exports (4 and 

Turning to the Exports of the manufact 

have the following as regards Russia 





Kingdom, we 
1852 
Northern Ports (declared value £994,330 
Sout n Ports ditto 105,587 


wwing Countries receive the 


The foll largest value of 
Exports: D 
185 
£566,593 
579 DSS 


7.093 314 
4,452,955 
l 





2 029,305 
787,111 








leclared 


by the 


ttention, the fol- 
$ t years It 
1854 
£722,730 
1,411,298 





30,060,613 


10,588, 126 


1,015,515 





90 shows great exten- 


is: the imports from 
1 20,000,0002. in 1850 
‘ e that amount 





rom 500,000. 





to 1,200,000/7 


the value ha 


“luce of the United 


18 1854 
5 4,798 
121,638 19,503 


British « xports. 
1 Value 





,253,353 
2,891,840 
21,127,631 
532,639 
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; * 7 - 
British Possessions Pp Ee r TR * 
g funndn 3.244.290 .. 3.957.085 PRIVATE AND JOINT-STOCK BANKS OF LONDON, 

West Indies and Gr 1,801,146 1.870.674 During the vear, 1 l tivity has been laved in t t f 

Australian Possessic 12,873,964 10,593,931 Joint-Stock Bankir | \ nks, the City Bar nd t | f 

East Indies 7324.17 9,127,596 1 wt - e +) tog, wih, 

Ceyion . 26,982 NZ,26b . ” , ; ‘ 

Mauritius 385,879 83,210 ~ : ' tional branch the I , 
P : B ned the } nd in a few months the S Sea 
: Comparing the export 1850 and in 1854, we find tl nerease in tl i a . ha O i 
~ value of British goods sent to the United States to be f 10,000,000. i nd t : Rov I } \ - +} } 4 ’ } 
‘ 1850 to 21,000,000/. in 1854. In t se of v] f p , re es Uy - 
65.0007. to 1,250,0007. TI il falling-off in th to t l 1 + Se, Bar + . } : —_s 
> Sicilies, to Greece, to W lack M I e¢ } f Stral I ‘ , 
f The British Po sions show a striking iner I ! t lith J th st ( n- 
1 n 1850, were valued at 2,000,000/. 5 1 18454, tl] val +.000,000 the t of bus | t 1 ! tices the three partt nally 
n xports to the four prov s of Australia had inert if » 000,000 -_ ted. and ty ont ” Oct te f ns 

10,000,000/. ; to the | I . from 7,000,0007. to 9,000,000 portat 
" ition 
nother table is devot to the Exports of ** Forei ( nial Pro- Mr. Jat W um G t, paper read | e the Statist Society 





ind Manufactures ”’ to For Countries a 











Under this head also th ti f Russia is a point of temporary in- | © 
; eaere . the fi vin i 
8 In 18 In 1854 J ry 184 Q 
’ N ii £3, 853,7 1.085.289 20.649 I r 1 I . 
Southern P 71,069 M7224 87 N t fl 60 17 } OD 
r J Ss ! 3,0 6 1,323 
following \ tl irgest supp 1S ! Sot 
' ens r Joint-Stock 1 in exist 1845 Lon- 
In 18 I 1834 I West l J st t) l I ‘ l ndon, 
Pru £1,078,215 137,574 the ¢ t t l nal ¢ tv b I tional 
Hanse ‘Town $211,474 173,689 bar 1845 is the Roval Brit ih 1 comparison 
Holland 4177A17 1,407,580 f the t t { 4 
Belgium 3.222 148 161,981 a 8 sits 
4 c 2, OST O12 } . ) Five ] } Is IXSO01 7,084,305 
) 268 240 T31 LST S s 186.217 t x Ne 
I ted S 1.252. 331 1.209.283 ‘ ‘ . 
Of the B East Lonxnpon | ~ JANUA 1856 
I s 189,287 , 19,127 
: n \ ! fl 
[ following exhibits t nder tl respect i Ba I . | P ( nt i 
» } B ett, H ( I ba s ? 
( ‘ " tritisl 4 ! Of | 
: I I und | l ) , \ r 113, 1 l 
1k rt. W Met ( Ma l 
18 18 ! ao B nfl West 8 f , 
I Foreign ) _ 8 —— \ ~, 4 
C7ADS ) S 8.4170 82 599.629 1277 l 93.940.969 B yuet, Fra \\ « Ila 73, I ba S 1 
a Me ieit ? Brow J ( London ) 
‘ a '€ 95 885 428 R4 7 731.529 8,821.74 0,397.51 B J ( 5, Abehurch I l 
i essl ’ ( M ‘ ( » Old B is 3 
lot £100,469,067 110,48 07 109.331.1588 123,099,313 124,338,478 ae = %, West S . 
otal l ) Ti il isd i 9335 25 13 3 83 ‘ P 1 and ¢ 1. Fleet Stre 6 
' Exports of the Manufactu 1 Produce of the United Kingdom ( ! ( 13, ( , » 
eclared Va > ' ty poteoder 1 
I . a “ine 18 : 1854 ( ' ( i, 1 i 
Foreig ( ) . = - f ( t ] Ss ( iB 7 
I - : , £51 ) 1 O29.888 57.792 ( r 6 32 FPR ( ( mm 6 
: fo British 1 _ - : D R ‘ inky. Ss , > 
; 19,428 8 NSA 20), 284,27 i Soz, LOS D ‘ D | Ba vw), i 
Dix B i Dix Cha l ; 
Total £71 s TAA18,722 78,076,851 98,933,781 97,184,726 D M Charing ¢ 6 
I J ( 2,1 St ” 














\ t ( M ’ ( 67, I . t 6 
x 18 18354 G is Sha 1%, Fil sti i 
I Coun- ‘ : eda . t, Maud t ieo, St. W ; 

t £19,2 $550 20,685,244 24,277,077 26,722,317 - ' a as cod 

es ds ) 
eo ; : : woe 2,643,064 3,46 _ ee , t I . ( + ~ < s W ;: 
Il h ( i, 1 ist ; 
£21874 720,616 v YA SOS 7744.70 1821 6 ll t ss i7. W t Smit! 2 
] Hop na ( 7 Street cn : 

Other detai lustrati ft mponent parts of the imports and ex oteen Seaes > 1 a > 

ts, the countries to t various articles of export are sent, ship- Johnston. Hurh and J Te mm ¢ 1 Str A 
ping statistics, and th k embodied in this voluminous series of re- Lacy and Son GO, West Smit 2 
turns I j 1¢ 13. Lothbury i 

— I ! ( M house S 2 
r ‘ . : M i Gx. | ard 8 ; 
EFFECT OF TIE WAR UPON RUSSIAN EXPORTS TO Masterman, Pet M Master-)? Nichola ‘ I iy - 
. ) 

ENGLAND man, and ¢ ¢ Street ; 
Praeds and 189. Fleet Street rT 

Mr. Richard Valp) if I f Trade, in a paper 1 1 before tl Pr : tt, G ( Ca 62 Threadneedle Stre 5 
British Association at G September last vear, submitted a variety P M va ( King W ‘ ‘ > 

f details illustrative of the “effect of the war, in Russia and England, P t, Ba ( 12, St. Paul's ¢ i 

on the principal articles of Russian produce.” Confinit himself to arti- Ra I ( 1, Pall Mall Ba 6 

les known as Baltic produ tallow, flax, hemp, linseed, and bristles - arts, * ane < 4 Lom y S 1 

" \ ‘ ‘) s at nt we 

nstituting the chief articl f trade between the two « antries, Mr. Valpy s M 1 Nix ‘ 77, Lombard St 

educes several propositions { the facts he has accumulated Seott. Sir S Bart i « . 1, « 5 2 

I That, previous to t Russia exported her p pal Balt produce Sl c, J 76, West Smithtiel l 
chiefly to England, a I un nported such p wtior hiefly f " Ss l is Lombard S$ t 6 
Russia Ss \ ( }, Lom is l 

Taking the annual aver f three years, (1850 to 1852,) Mr. Valpy shows m a se Lee yee 

} aed Step m, Salt s ) ~ 

that 77 per cent of the t ted from Russia came to England, 64 pet Stride. J. and W.S Tha “—~- ; 2 

ent of the flax, 56 per cent of tl emp, 60 per cent of the linseed, and 63 of Visdall and Ward Lb, West 8 ‘ 2 

the bristles rn >t and 216. Stras ; 
. . . . nee wi Ti ‘ " 

Another table shows, that alt England received quantities of the like Ludlow 6, , 
Williams, D I Ys ' , 

roduce from other int the larger portion of her supplies came fro t 1 « ‘ 4 

Russia Such was the stat things in the time of peace W P \ ( 76, I st ; 

Il. ** That, since the tl f wa the exports t¢ luce fr Russia —_ 
have diminished t t ute extent th t ral imports of 8 Fin Fetal Numl f Part 201 
such articles into I The inction of t ! tirn f Mess Bouve und ¢ id Mesars 

In 1854, the first \ ! ide, the exports from Russia iPr R ‘ 1 of ARsut m, Bb if nas re- 

ito England ae d v a half “In 1853. Rus » exported e t t 1] M th Smitht l ink ta- 
les (tallow, flax, hemp, linseed, and bristles) to the val 7,445,78 ts, tion t flices at Bank Buil Met tan Cattle 
the proporti } lar umeunted to 5,624,666 Miu 

T \ x J r-Srock Banks 














nsate tl f ex w 
‘ ‘ 4 t ‘ UlneT i 
I ind ! 
! I ! 
In support of t tations are given contrasting the prices Nar fl shee ‘ \ 
tained in July 185) » t wices obtained in 1853 At St. Petersburg, , be ~ : ” _. ~ "te 5 
March 1853, new elling at : t 41s. per ewt.; in July 1855, , , is ) j “ 20 
price had fallen to 3 10 Flax heads) was selling in Mar I ‘ i) ed 
3 at St. Petersbu ta it 20/7. per ton; in July 1855, at Kovno, on t ( sa) AD CAD 10 
tier, th 1 33/7. 15s. Hemp (cl ' ling ~ - 
St. Petersburg in M ls t t 29/7.; in July 1855, at kh , th . 7 , ~ 
did 1 exe Y ) . 2 — coe # : 
Importations f particularly from British India, ar ote “ ra Bank of 
king ¢g t t ies mi Russia, parti irlv in tl " XN \ ’ \ S \\ ( ! (sia 
s of flax, hemp, For tallow substitutes lr , R , | } 
< mouths of 1855 7 ewt. of Russian flax England via | ¢ lia : 
<4 ( B | ] l n Chart | \ raiia 
i Sskt; in t u (9,105 ewt. was imported from othe - I | r ( M . Ade- 
s. Of} 7 441 rted from Russia via | " tl ( ‘ Mf t ik of I [ | China 
t six months of 1855 21,845 t. w imported t her Nat | Ban 1 National R f |} Ni th 
intries Of li » l mist es he its ar W oc } I Oriental k ( t ] ! Bank of 
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36 SPECTATOR 


SCOTCH BANKS—HEAD-QUARTERS EDINBURGH. 





Paid Present Dividend 

Name of Bank. per Share Value per cent 
Bank of Scotland £100 £182 ‘ 7 
British Linen Company 100 224 9 
Commercial Bank of Scotland 100 4 8 
National Bank 100 ae 174 7 
Royal Bank 100 coat 133 5 
WRN BOGE... ccccceceece 50 92} 8 


These tables present a striking contrast as r gards the profits of banking 
in the two countries. 




















RAILWAY PROPERTY IN 1855. 
a ee : = [Dividend,) Have to 
on pay on Have Amount) Present 
Original) Prefer taken paid on | Value of 
Shares ence Leases of Original | Original 
for 1855 Shares Lines at | Shares Shares 
{percent per cent. percent 
I ten oe wed eae ard nil 6-7 100 
Bristol and Exeter.......... ore 1 1 100 | 
RN ea 3 1! i} 100 
Chester and Holyhead ........ --} nil 1} od 
SN 5s teen aan wield } nil 6-7 100 i 
ENON... ccc cseuseseesn 2 9-6 5-6 20 
Eastern Union 6s 6 100 
mast Lamcashive ......ccesesces 3} 6 | 100 69 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . | 2 100 oD 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Di c 1 100 Is 
Glasgow and South-Western ... | } 5 100 SI 
Great Northern .. P j 1)-5 6 100 SS 
Great Southern and Western of I 
land , ee re a a | 1} 6 ! 100 102 
t o} § 3{-34-1 2 ‘ ' 
Great Western ... eeeeeesl “2 24 +. ¢ 1 lOO nS 
Lancashire and York | i i\-6 100 7 
Lancaster and Carlisk ee 7 ww 70] 
London and Blackwall... Se 3] | £1 ¢ 6 
London and Brighton ..........++ St || 5-6 100 91) 
London and North-Western ve i a) i 100 1) 
London and South-Western . 1 _ | 100 85) 
Manche r, Sheffield, and Lincoln-| 
shire kenebne eee . 2s, 6d -6 100 234 
Midland, .. 1-44-6 100 61 
Midland CGireat Western of Ireland ) | Ww is} 
Newcastle and Carlisle oes 5} 100 
Norfolk genettebeasevens nese 2 1-5-54 1-6 100 13 
North British n 6 loo >é 
North-Eastern— Berwick 3 i 8 100 6x 
be Leed n | <1) 24 
os York rr 2 i} ) 100 15 
North London . in ; i 100 
Oxford, Worcester, ai 
hampton eeee nil 6 | 100 , 
Scottish Central ..... + Ree 5 ) 100 0? 
Scottish Midla ae es | 100) 7 
Shropshire Union ‘ 2 100 { 
South-Eastern . ; i} 1-5 Lo) 7 
Stockton and Darlington 9 6 a 
The above table contains thirty-six of the principal railways rhe tirst 


column shows what amount of dividends the holders of Original Shares 


received during the year: in seven cases, nothing ; in the rest the amount 
has varied from 2s. 6d. to 9/. per cent The second column represents at 
what rates the Companies raised money when in difficulties by the issue of 
** Prefer e”’ or **Guaranteed’’ Shares; the rate varies from 34 to 8 pe 
cent: the Great Western has a string of claimants for Preference dividends 
varying from 3} up to 8 per cent. The third column exhibits the rates at 
which certain Companies have taken leases of contiguous lines: thus, the 
Eastern Counties, which last year paid 2/. 17s. 6¢. per cent to the holders of 
Original Shares, has leases of two lines at 5/. and 6/. per cent respectively. 
To further elucidate the construction of the table, one item may be given 
in its particulars—it will not be uninstructive. Last year, the Great West- 
ern, on its Stock of 8,200,460/7., paid 24 per cent; before this distribution 
could be made, the interest on Debentures had to be met, and the holders of 


Preference and Guaranteed Shares had to be paid at the following rates 


Stour Valley Guaranteed........... . 3} per cent. 
Birmingham Guaranteed Stock ...... ) 9, 

Chester Guaranteed Shares.......... j”2 
Convertible and Redeemable Shares, . and 43 
Irredeemable ........s000. er 


Berks and Hants Extension ........ 
Redeemable Preference 
Birmingham Preference .. 
Chester Preference ....... and 8 
The shareholders of the Wilts and Somerset, and of Gloucester and Dean 
Forest, had also to be paid 4 per cent, for which they had leased their lines 
to the Great Western. No wonder that the original shareholders got but 
2} per « ent 
The fourth column shows the nominal value of the Original Shares, or 
the ** Stock ’’ into which small shar 
records the last selling-price in the vear 1855, when there has been a trans- 


i 

1 

5 
a 
8 

5 





s have been consolidated; and the fifth 














action in London recently It will be observed, that of the thirty-six 
railways the shares of only fowr are at or above par,—the Great Southern 
and Western of Ireland, Lancaster and Carlisle, Scottish Central, and 
Stockton and Darlington. 
Re - ay 
- ; ett oe 
Pulitical Statistics. 
MINISTERIAL CHANGES 
SINCE THE PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT IN AUGUST 1855, 
Office. Vacancy how occasioned Appointed 
Postmaster-General . « Viscount Canning made Go- } Duke of A 
r-General of India ‘ 
Colonial Secretary “ Sir'W am Moles- : Mr. Lat h 
: rth 
we en | Duke of A 1 made Post-) , 
I | Privy Seal, ., ~, waaeiendhenewel ‘1 rl of Harrow 
Chancellor of the) Earl of Ilarrowl made } 
‘ rn es 
Duchy of Lancaster?) Lord Privy Seal y Mr. M ws ; 
Under these changes, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Mr. 1 i re 1 
Mr. Baines, become members of the Cabinet; Lord Stanley of d 
Mr. Baines for the first time. 
THE CABINET MINISTERS 
First Lord of the Treasury Viscount Palmerst M.1 
Lord Chancellor me Lord Cranworth 
Lord President of the Council, .., . Earl Granville. 
Lord Privy Seal Earl of Harrowby 
Home Secretary . Sir George Grey, M.P. 
Foreign Secretary ‘ Earl of Clarendon 
Colonial Secretary Mr. Labouch ae 
Secretary for War. . . ar anmut 





Chancellor of the Exchequer Lewis, M.P. 


SUPPLEMENT. 












































[January 5, 1856. 








































































































Postmaster-General............e.. Duke of Argyll 
First Lord of the Admiralty ¥ Sir Charles Wood, M.P 
President of the Board of Trade Lord Stanley of Alderley 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster., Mr. M. T. Ba M.P 
President of the Board of Control Mr. Vernon S81 M.P 
Without Office Marquis of La v1 
MINISTERS NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Commander-in-chief ... - 
Chief Commissioner of Works .. 
Lord Great Chamberlain, .. 
Junior Lords of the Treasury. M.1 
: , : \ Mr. W. G. Hayter, M.P 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury io. 2 we ; MP . 
hae M Mass M.1 
I elg l lehous 
TU nder-Secretaries of State......... ) « ws Mr. J. Ball. MI 
Wa Mr. F. Pe M.P 
\ Pr t of the Board of Trade Mr. R. La M.1 - 
LB 
Secretaries of the Board of Trad {M Boot Ne 
(Sir J. bE. 1 t r 
Pre Board Mr. FE. P. 1 M.P T 
Secere Control Mr. D. Sey M.P 1 
‘ rk of the Ordnance : M Ww.M M.P P 
President of Board of Health M W. F. ¢ M.1 8 
LAW OFFICERS ti 
Attorney-General Sir A. ¢ n, MI : 
Se r-G il R. Bet M.P 
Judge-Ady ite-General, Mr. C. P. Vi M.1 
NAVY BOA! 
First Lord of the Admiralty Sir ¢ W M.P 
kK \ Sir M.F.F. I 
| Mul 
. Rear-\ Hi. 1 
r of the niralt 
Junior Lords of the Ad y ~eenl PR ( 
t « " \. M . 
Sir R. I M.1 
Secretary to the Admiralty Mr. R. B. O M.1 = 
ARMY ADMINISTRATION 
Con ind n-Chief Vis til 
Military Seeretary Ma G \ 
Ad G il x @ it t-G Wet = 
Quart r-General, .. Major-Ger James |} TE 
Jeputy S t Wi \ } ¢ 
De} ury at Wat ir. B. al 
IRELAND 
Lord-Lieutenant Earl of Carl art 
Lord Cha Rt. 1 M.1 of 
Chief Secretary ‘ Mr. E. He LP Yo 
Attorney-Genera Mr. W. kK M.1 Pe 
S G il Mr. J. D.1 M.i of 
scr AND to 
I ite M IM tT, M.1 } 
\ 
Sol -{ veral Mr. BE. F. M t 
THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD - 
Lord Steward Earl S Th 
Preasure Ba M M.1 to 
Comptrol \ i) ri 1.P . 
i ( verlain M tio 
\ Cha erl I I l M.1 » 
Earl Marshal Duke of N oe 
Master of the Du fW to 
Captain of the Art I I 
Captain of e Guard \ int S th 
Clerk Marshal : Lord A. Paget, M.1 dey 
rhe Cabinet consists of eight Peers and seven Com i to 
Premier Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Baines, L ser l ! Ds 
Government who have recently accept tice, have t el a 
but, assuming that no chanve take we, the Minist can ¢ Cor 
3) votes from those who hold official appointments ad 
an 
PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES. cal 
Constituency Vacancy how occasioned Su Bsor to 
{ Viscount Mandevil 1 =) ‘ 
Huntingdonshire comes Duke of Manches- > Mr. J s Ru for 
i ter. ) 
. {Lord Sey i ’ tre 
ytness - ] i. 
t Duke of Somerset ' 001 
Wells . Death of Mr. Tudway ‘ Jollitte : 
‘ 1 of Si - nlz 
Sontiede { Deatl of Sir William M Var. ¢ Na 
) worth j cli 
Meath Death of Mr. Lucas Mr. M‘] y 
Death of Mr. Ross Mi Mr. I It 
Death of Colonel Sibt! Va ™ 
nee wanes § Retirement of Hon. F. Vil-} y he 
toch i liers bes Fr 
Mr. Gavan Dutty, who represents New Ross, has gor \ustral be 
has not vacated his seat. The Honourable F. Villiers, late M.P. for 1 pe 
chester, has aecepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 5 Robert Tr s bank 
rupt will probably lead to a vacancy for Hereto he 
lhe mortality during the recess of 1854 was much greater than is pre- pli 
sent by the P eceding details No fewer tha thirt deat! { 
them by casualties in the Russian campaign, fell t noted as havi pr 
eur iring the recess of 1854,—a period ] tl montl ) oH 
ing the present recess, which has already exten t C01 
half, the deaths are only five 
The only Members of Parliament now in t C ( 1 King . 
cote, M.P: for West Gloucestershire, and Lieutenant-( i Ri 
P. Herbert, M.P. for La W Phe folk M ves Al 
Cy ea—Sir De Laev Evans (Westminster), S J I \yrsl ott 
Captain Jolliffe (Wells), Colonel Maxwell (Cay i {sl D 
sonby (Cirencester), Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest (North Durl l c 
Adolphus Vane Tempest is about to resu his duties i ( VW 
Hon. Major Knox (Dungannon) pr ds thither \ ry 
The following Members have lost sons—Sir Will } Mr. M i 7 
non, Sir George Pechell, General Buckley Lord El Mr. I =o 
Vi nt Monck, have lost br to 
No member the naval ho h he J cel 
had a in Parliament dw f} \ . 
I taglan is tl nly Pe his lite the ¢ é a 
| fol ve 1’ have lost sons I) Duke S ] str 
Wemyss, the Karl of Waldegrave, the Ear fk I } ear 
tw the Earl of Cork, Earl of Clare, Earl St. G wh 
Che following Peers have lost brothe Lord | ! 
Lord Cremorne. 
Peers who have served in the Crin I I ] t | tiv 
Car un. 
- the 
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